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THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


JULY, 1916. 


MARRIAGE AND THE POPULATION QUESTION. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


HE influence of the Christian religion on daily life 
has decayed very rapidly throughout Europe during 
the last hundred years. Not only has the proportion of 
nominal believers declined, but even among those who be- 
heve, the intensity and dogmatism of belief is enormously 
diminished. But there is one sccial institution which is 
still profoundly affected by the Chnistian tradition—I 
mean, the institution of marriage. The law and public 
opinion as regards marriage are dominated even now, to a 
very great extent, by the teachings of the Church, which 
continue to influence in this way the lives of men, women, 
and children in their most intimate concerns. 

It is marriage as a political institution that I wish to 
consider, not marriage as a matter for the private morality 
of each individual. Marriage is regulated by law, and is 
regarded as a matter in which the community has a right 
to interfere. It'is only the action of the community in 
regard to marriage that I am concerned to discuss: 
whether the present action furthers the life of the commu- 
nity, and, if not, in what ways it ought to be changed. 

There are two questions to be asked in regard to any 
marriage system: first, how it affects the development and 
character of the men and women concerned; secondly, 
what is its influence on the propagation and education of 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 
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children. These two questions are entirely distinct, and a 
system may well be desirable from one of these two points 
of view when it is very undesirable from the other. I 
propose first to describe the present English law and public 
opinion and practice in regard to the relations of the sexes, 
then to consider their effects as regards children, and finally 
to consider how these effects, which are bad, could be 
obviated by a system which would also have a better in- 
fluence on the character and development of men and 
‘women. 

ja The law in England is based upon the expectation that 
the great majority of marriages will be lifelong. A mar- 
riage can only be dissolved if either the wife or the husband, 
but not both, can be proved to have committed adultery. 
In case the husband is the “‘guilty party,” he must also be 
guilty of cruelty or desertion. Even when these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, in practice only the well-to-do can be 
divorced, because the expense is very great.' A marriage 
cannot be dissolved for insanity or crime, or for cruelty, 
however abominable, or for desertion, or for adultery by 
both parties; and it cannot be dissolved for any cause 
whatever if both husband and wife have agreed that they 
wish it dissolved. In all these cases, the law regards the 
man and woman as bound together for life. A special 
official, the King’s Proctor, is employed to prevent di- 
vorce when there is collusion and when both parties have 
committed adultery.’ 





1 There was a provision for suits in forma pauperis, but for various reasons 
this provision was nearly useless; a new and somewhat better provision has 
recently been made, but is still very far from satisfactory. 

? The following letter (New Statesman, Dec. 4, 1915) illustrates the nature 
of his activities: ; 

“Divorce AND THE War. To THE EDITOR OF THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The following episodes may be of interest to your readers. Under the 
new facilities for divorce offered to the London poor, a poor woman recently 
obtained a decree nisi for divorce against her husband, who had often covered 
her body with bruises, infected her with a dangerous disease, and committed 
bigamy. By this bigamous marriage the husband had ten illegitimate chil- 
dren. In order to prevent this decree being made absolute, the Treasury — 
spent at least £200 of the taxes in briefing a leading counsel and an eminent 
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This interesting systema embodies the opinions held by 
the Church of England some fifty years ago, and by most 
nonconformists both then and now. It rests upon the 
assumption that adultery is sin, and that when this sin 
has been committed by one party to the marriage, the 
other is entitled to revenge if he is rich. But when both 
have committed the same sin, or when the one who has 
not committed it feels no righteous anger, the right to 
revenge does not exist. As soon as this point of view is 
understood, the law, which at first seems somewhat strange, 
is seen to be perfectly consistent. It rests, broadly speak- 





junior counsel and in bringing about ten witnesses from a city 100 miles away 
to prove that this woman had committed casual acts of adultery in 1895 and 
1898. The net result is that this woman will probably be forced by desti- 
tution into further adultery and that the husband will be able to treat his 
mistress exactly as he treated his wife, with impunity, so far as disease is 
concerned. In nearly every other civilized country the marriage would have 
been dissolved, the children could have been legitimated by subsequent mar- 
riage, and the lawyers employed by the Treasury would not have earned the 
large fees they did from the community for an achievement which seems to 
most other lawyers thoroughly anti-social in its effects. If any lawyers really 
feel that society is benefited by this sort of litigation, why cannot they give 
their services for nothing, like the lawyers who assisted the wife? If we are 
to practise economy in war time, why cannot the King’s Proctor be satisfied 
with a junior counsel only? The fact remains that many persons situated like 
the husband and wife in question prefer to avoid having illegitimate children, 
and the birth-rate accordingly suffers. 

The other episode is this. A divorce was obtained by Mr. A against Mrs. 
Aand Mr. B. Mr. B was married and Mrs. B, on hearing of the divorce pro- 
ceedings, obtained a decree nisi against Mr. B. Mr. B is at any moment 
liable to be called to the front, but Mrs. B has for some months declined to 
make the decree nisi absolute, and this prevents him marrying Mrs. A, as 
he feels in honour bound to do. Yet the law allows any petitioner, male or 
female, to obtain a decree nisi and to refrain from making it absolute for mo- 
tives which are probably discreditable. The Divorce Law Commissioners 
strongly condemned this state of things, and the hardship in question is im- 
mensely aggravated in war time, just as the war has given rise to many cases 
of bigamy owing to the chivalrous desire of our soldiers to obtain for the de 
facto wife and family the separation allowance of the State. The legal wife 
is often united by similar ties to another man. I commend these facts to con- 
sideration in your columns, having regard to your frequent complaints of a 
falling birth-rate. The iniquity of our marriage laws is an important con- 
tributory cause to the fallin question. Yours, etc., 

E. 8S. P. Haynes” 


Nov. 29th. 
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ing, upon four propositions: (1) that sexual intercourse 
outside marriage is sin; (2) that resentment of adultery by 
the ‘‘innocent” party is a righteous horror of wrong- 
doing; (3) that this resentment, but nothing else, may be 
rightly regarded as making a common life impossible; 
(4) that the poor have no right to fine feelings. The 
Church of England, under the influence of the High Church, 
has ceased to believe the third of these propositions, but 
it still believes the first and second, and does nothing ac- 
tively to show that it disbelieves the fourth. 

The penalty for infringing the marriage law is partly 
financial, but depends mainly upon public opinion. A 
rather small section of the public genuinely believes that 
sexual relations outside marriage are wicked; those who 
believe this are naturally kept in ignorance of the conduct 
of friends who feel otherwise, and are able to go through 
life not knowing how others live or what others think. 
This small section of the public regards as depraved not 
only actions, but opinions, which are contrary to its prin- 
ciples. It is able to control the professions of politicians 
through its influence on elections, and the votes of the 
House of Lords through the presence of the Bishops. By 
these means, it governs legislation, and makes any change 
in the marriage law almost impossible. It is able, also, 
to secure, in most cases, that a man who openly infringes 
the marriage law shall be dismissed from his employment, 
or ruined by the defection of his customers or clients. A 
doctor or lawyer, or a tradesman in a country town, can- 
not make a living, nor can a politician be in Parliament, if 
he is publicly known to be “immoral.” Whatever a 
man’s own conduct may be, he is not likely to defend 
publicly those who have been branded, lest some of the 
odium should fall on him. Yet so long as a man has not 
been branded, few men will object to him, whatever they 
may know privately of his behaviour in these respects. 

Owing to the nature of the penalty, it falls very un- 
equally upon different professions. An actor or journalist 
usually escapes all punishment. An urban working man 
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can almost always do as he likes. A man of private means, 
unless he wishes to take part in public life, need not suffer 
at all if he has chosen his friends suitably. Women, who 
formerly suffered more than men, now suffer less, since 
there are large circles in which no social penalty is inflicted, 
and a very rapidly increasing number of women who do not 
believe the conventional code. But for the majority 
of men outside the working classes the penalty is still 
sufficiently severe to be prohibitive. 

\The result of this state of things is a widespread but 
very flimsy hypocrisy, which allows many infractions of 
the code, and forbids only those which must become pub- 
lic. A man may not live openly with a woman who is not 
his wife, an unmarried woman may not have a child, and 
neither man nor woman may get into the divorce court. 
Subject to these restrictions, there is in practice very great 
freedom. It is this practical freedom which makes the 
state of the law seem tolerable to those who do not ac- 
cept the principles upon which it is based. What has to be 
sacrificed to propitiate the holders of strict views is not 
pleasure, but only children and a common life and truth 
and honesty. It cannot be supposed that this is the result 
desired by those who maintain the code, but equally it 
cannot be denied that this is the result which they do in 
fact achieve. Extra-matrimonial relations which do not 
lead to children and are accompanied by a certain amount 
of deceit remain unpunished, but severe penalties fall on 
those which are honest or lead to children. 

Within marriage, the expense of children leads to con- 
tinually greater limitation of families. The limitation is 
greatest among those who have most sense of parental re- 
sponsibility and most wish to educate their children well, 
since it is to them that the expense of children is most 
severe. But although the economic motive for limiting 
families has hitherto probably been the strongest, it is 
being continually reinforced by another. Women are 
acquiring freedom—not merely outward and formal free- 
dom, but inward freedom, enabling them to think and feel 
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genuinely, not according to received maxims. To the 
men who have prated confidently of women’s natural in- 
stincts, the result would be surprising if they were aware 
of it. -Very large numbers of women, when they are suf- 
ficiently free to think for themselves, do not desire to have 
children, or at most desire one child in order not to miss the 
experience which a child brings. There are women who are 
intelligent and active-minded, who resent the slavery 
to the body which is involved in having children. There 
are ambitious women, who desire a career which leaves 
no time for children. There are women who love pleasure 
and gaiety, and women who love the admiration of men; 
such women will at least postpone child-bearing until their 
youth is past. All these classes of women are rapidly 
becoming more numerous, and it may be safely assumed 
that their numbers will continue to increase for many years 
to come. 

It is too soon to judge with any confidence as to the 
effects of women’s freedom upon private life and upon the 
life of the nation. But I think it is not too soon to see 
that it will be profoundly different from the effect expected 
by the pioneers of the women’s movement. Men have 
invented, and women in the past have often accepted, a 
theory that women are the guardians of the race, that their 
life centres in motherhood, that all their instincts and de- 
sires are directed, consciously or unconsciously, to this end. 
Tolstoy’s Natacha illustrates this theory: she is charming, 
gay, liable to passion, until she is married; then she be- 
comes merely a virtuous mother, without any mental life. 
This result has Tolstoy’s entire approval. It must be 
admitted that it is very desirable from the point of view 
of the nation, whatever we may think of it in relation to 
private life. It must also be admitted that it is probably 
common among women who are physically vigorous and 
not highly civilized. But in countries like France and 
England, it is becoming increasingly rare. More and more, 
women find motherhood unsatisfying, not what their 
needs demand. And more and more there comes to be a 
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conflict between their personal development and the future) 
of the community. It is difficult to know what ought to be} 
done to mitigate this conflict, but I think it is worth while, 
to see what are likely to be its effects if it is not mitigated. 

Owing to the combination of economic prudence with 
the increasing freedom of women, there is at present a 
selective birth-rate of a very singular kind.* In France, 
the population is practically stationary, and in England 
it is rapidly becoming so; this means that some sections 
are dwindling while others are increasing. Unless some 
change occurs, the sections that are dwindling will prac- 
tically become extinct, and the population will be almost 
wholly replenished from the sections that are now in- 
creasing.‘ The sections that are dwindling include the 
whole middle-class and the skilled artizans. The sec- 
tions that are increasing are the very poor, the shiftless and 
drunken, the feeble-minded—feeble-minded women, es- 
pecially, are apt to be very prolific. There is an increase 
in those sections of the population which still actively be- 
lieve the Catholic religion, such as the Irish and the Bre- 
tons, because the Catholic religion forbids limitation of 
families. Within the classes that are dwindling, it is the 
best elements that are dwindling most rapidly. Working- 
class boys of exceptional ability rise, by means of scholar- 
ships, into the professional class; they naturally desire to 
marry into the class to which they belong by education, not 
into the class from which they spring; but as they have no 
money beyond what they earn, they cannot marry young, 
or afford a large family. The result is that in each genera- 

3 Some interesting facts were given by Mr. Sidney Webb in two letters to 
The Times, Oct. 11 and 16, 1906; there is also a Fabian tract on the subject: 
“The Decline in the Birth-Rate,” by Sidney Webb (No. 131). Some further 
information may be found in “The Declining Birth-Rate: its national and 
international significance,” by A. Newsholme, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Cassell, 1911). 

‘ The fall in the death-rate, and especially in the infant mortality, which has 
occurred concurrently with the fall in the birth-rate, has hitherto been suf- 
ficiently great to allow the population of Great Britain to go on increasing. 
But there are obvious limits to the fall of the death-rate, whereas the birth- 
rate might easily fall to a point which would make an actual diminution of 
numbers unavoidable. 
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tion the best elements are extracted from the working 
classes and artificially sterilized, at least in comparison 
with those who are left. In the professional classes, the 
young women who have initiative, energy, or intelligence, 
are as a rule not inclined to marry young, or to have more 
than one or two children when they do marry. Marriage 
has been in the past the only obvious means of livelihood 
for women; pressure from parents and fear of becoming an 
old maid combined to force many women to marry in spite 
of a complete absence of inclination for the duties of a wife. 
But now a young woman of ordinary intelligence can easily 
earn her own living, and can acquire freedom and experience 
without the permanent ties of a husband and a family of 
children. The result is that, if she marries, she marries late. 

For these reasons, if an average sample of children were 
taken out of the population of England, and their parents 
were examined, it would be found that prudence, energy, 
intellect and enlightenment were less common among the 
parents than in the population in general, while shiftless- 
ness, feeble-mindedness, stupidity, and superstition were 
more common than in the population in general. It would 
be found that those who are prudent or energetic or in- 
telligent or enlightened actually fail to reproduce their 
own numbers, that is to say, they do not on the average 
have as many as two children each who survive infancy. 
On the other hand, those who have the opposite qualities 
have, on the average, more than two children each, and 
more than reproduce their own numbers. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect which this will 
have upon the character of the population without a much 
greater knowledge of heredity than exists at present. But 
so long as children continue to live with their parents, 
parental example and early education must have a great 
influence in developing their character, even if we leave 
heredity entirely out of account. Whatever may be thought 
of genius, there can be no doubt that intelligence, whether 
through heredity or through education, tends to run in 
families, and that the decay of the families in which it is 
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common must lower the mental standard of the popula- 
tion. It seems unquestionable that, if our economic sys- 
tem and our moral standards remain unchanged, there 
will be, in the next two or three generations, a rapid 
change for the worse in the character of the population in 
all civilized countries, and an actual diminution of num- 
bers in the most civilized. 

The dimimution of numbers, in all likelihood, will rec- 
tify itself in time through the elimination of those charac- 
teristics which at present lead to a small birth-rate. Men 
and women who can still believe the Catholic faith will 
have a biological advantage; gradually a race will grow up 
which will be impervious to all the assaults of reason, and 
will believe imperturbably that limitation of families leads 
to hell-fire. Women who have mental interests, who care 
about art or literature or politics, who desire a career or who 
value their liberty, will gradually grow rarer, and be more 
and more replaced by a placid maternal type which has no 
interests outside the home and no dislike of the burden of 
motherhood. This result, which ages of masculine dom- 
ination have vainly striven to achieve, is likely to be the 
final outcome of women’s emancipation and of their at- 
tempt to enter upon a wider sphere than that to which the 
jealousy of men confined them in the past. 

Perhaps, if the facts could be ascertained, it would be 
found that something of the same kind occurred in the 
Roman Empire. The decay of energy and intelligence 
during the second, third, and fourth centuries of our era 
has always remained more or less mysterious. But there 
is reason to think that then, as now, the best elements of 
the population, in each generation, failed to reproduce 
themselves, and that the least vigorous were, as a rule, 
those to whom the continuance of the race was due. One 
might be tempted to suppose that civilization, when it has 
reached a certain height, becomes unstable, and tends to 
decay through some inherent weakness, some failure to 
adapt the life of instinct to the intense mental life of a 
period of high culture. But such vague theories have 
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always something glib and superstitious which makes 
them worthless as scientific explanations or as guides to 
action. It is not by a literary formula, but by detailed 
and complex thought, that a true solution is to be found. 

Let us first be clear as to what we desire. There is no 
importance in an increasing population; on the contrary, 
if the population of Europe were stationary, it would be 
much easier to promote economic reform and to avoid 
war. What is regrettable at present is not the decline of 
the birth-rate in itself, but the fact that the decline is 
greatest in the best elements of the population. There is 
reason, however, to fear in the future three bad results: 
first, an absolute decline in the numbers of English, French 
jand Germans; secondly, as a consequence of this decline, 
‘their subjugation by less civilized races and the extinction 
of their tradition; thirdly, a revival of their numbers on a 
much lower plane of civilization, after generations of 
selection of those who have neither intelligence nor fore- 
sight. If this result is to be avoided, the present unfor- 
tunate selectiveness of the birth-rate must be somehow 
stopped. 

The problem is one which applies to the whole of wes- 
tern civilization. There is no difficulty in discovering a 
theoretical solution, but there is great difficulty in persuad- 
ing men to adopt a solution in practice, because the effects 
to be feared are not immediate and the subject is one upon 
which people are not in the habit of using their reason. If 
a rational solution is ever adopted, the cause will probably 
be international rivalry. It is obvious that if one State— 
say Germany—adopted a rational means of dealing with 
the matter, it would acquire an enormous advantage over 
other States unless they did likewise. After the war, it is 
possible that population questions will attract more at- 
tention than they did before, and it is likely that they will 
be studied from the point of view of international rivalry. 
This motive, unlike reason and humanity, is perhaps 
strong enough to overcome men’s objections to a scien- 
tific treatment of the birth-rate. 
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In the past, at most periods and in most societies, the 
instincts of men and women led of themselves to a more 
than sufficient birth-rate; Malthus’s statement of the pop- 
ulation question had been true enough up to the time when 
he wrote. It is still true of barbarous and semi-civilized 
races, and of the worst elements among civilized races. 
But it has become false as regards the more civilized half 
of the population in Western Europe and America. Among 
them, instinct no longer suffices to keep numbers even 
stationary. 

We may sum up the reasons for this, in order of impor- 
tance, as follows: 

(1) The expense of children is very great if parents are 
conscientious. 

(2) An increasing number of women desire to have no 
children, or only one or two, in order not to be hampered in 
their own careers. 

(3) Owing to the excess of women, a large number of 
women remain unmarried. These women, though not 
debarred in practice from relations with men, are de- 
barred by the code from having children. In this class 
are to be found an enormous and increasing number of 
women who earn their own living as typists, in shops, or 
otherwise. The war has opened many employments to 
women from which they were formerly debarred, and this 
change is probably only in part temporary. 

If the sterilizing of the best parts of the population is to 
be arrested, the first and most pressing necessity is the re- 
moval of the economic motives for limiting families. The 
expense of children ought to be borne wholly by the com- 
munity. Their food and clothing and education ought to 
be provided, not only to the very poorasa matter of charity, 
but to all classes as a matter of public interest. In ad- 
dition to this, a woman who is capable of earning money, 
and who abandons wage-earning for motherhood, ought to 
receive from the State as nearly as possible what she would 
have received if she had not had children. _ The only con- 
dition attached to State maintenance of the mother and 
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the children should be that both parents are physically 
and mentally sound in all ways likely to affect the children. 
Those who are not sound should not be debarred from 
having children, but should continue, as at present, to 
bear the expense of children themselves. 

It ought to be recognised that the law is only concerned 
with marriage through the question of children, and 
should be indifferent to what is called ‘morality,’’ which 
is based upon custom and texts of the Bible, not upon any 
real consideration of the needs of the community. The 
excess women, who at present are in every way discouraged 
from having children, ought no longer to be discouraged. 
If the State is to undertake the expense of children, it 
has the right, on eugenic grounds, to know who the father 
is, and to demand a certain stability ina union. But there 
is no reason to demand or expect a life-long stability, or to 
exact any ground for divorce beyond mutual consent. 
This would make it possible for the women who must at 
present remain unmarried to have children if they wished 
it. In this way an enormous and unnecessary waste 
would be prevented, and a great deal of needless unhap- 
piness would be avoided. 

There is no necessity to begin such a system all at once. 
It might be begun tentatively with certain exceptionally 
desirable sections of the community. It might then be 
extended gradually, with the experience of its working 
which had been derived from the first experiment. If the 
birth-rate were very much increased, the eugenic condi- 
tions exacted might be made more strict. 

There are of course various practical difficulties in the 
way of such ascheme: the opposition of the Church and the 
upholders of traditional morality, the fear of weakening 
parental responsibility, and the expense. All these, how- 
ever, might be overcome. But there remains one dif- 
ficulty which it seems impossible to overcome completely 
in England, and that is, that the whole conception is anti- 
democratic, since it regards some men as better than others, 
and would demand that the State should bestow a better 
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education upon the children of some men than upon the 
children of others. This is contrary to all the principles of 
progressive politics in England. For this reason, it can 
hardly be expected that any such method of dealing with 
the population question will ever be adopted in its en- 
tirety in this country. Something of the sort may well 
be done in Germany, and if so, it will assure German hege- 
mony as no merely military victory could do. But among 
ourselves we can only hope to see it adopted in some par- 
tial piecemeal fashion, and probably only after a change in 
the economic structure of society which will remove most 
of the artificial inequalities that progressive parties are 
rightly trying to diminish. 

So far we have been considering the question of the 
reproduction of the race, rather than the effect of sex- 
relations in fostering or hindering the development of men 
and women. From the point of view of the race, what 
seems needed is a complete removal of the economic 
burdens due to children from all parents who are not phys- 
ically or mentally unfit, and as much freedom in the law 
as is compatible with public knowledge of paternity. 
Exactly the same changes seem called for when the ques- 
tion is considered from the point of view of the men and 
women concerned. 

In regard to marriage, as with all the other traditional 
bonds between human beings, a very extraordinary change 
is taking place, wholly inevitable, wholly necessary as a 
stage in the development of a new life, but by no means 
wholly satisfactory until it is completed. All the tradi- 
tional bonds were based on authority—of the king, the 
feudal baron, the priest, the father, the husband. All 
these bonds, just because they were based on authority, 
are dissolving or already dissolved, and the creation of 
other bonds to take their place is as yet very incomplete. 
For this reason, human relations have at present an unusual 
triviality, and do less than they did formerly to break down 
the hard walls of the Ego. 
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The ideal of marriage in the past depended upon the 
authority of the husband, which was admitted as a right 
by the wife. The husband was free, the wife was a willing 
slave. In all matters which concerned husband and wife 
jointly, it was taken for granted that the husband’s 
fiat should be final. The wife was expected to be faithful, 
while the husband, except in very religious societies, was 
only expected to throw a decent veil over his infidelities. 
Families could not be limited except by continence, and a 
wife had no recognised right to demand continence, how- 
ever she might suffer from frequent children. 

So long as the husband’s right to authority was unques- 
tioningly believed by both men and women, this system 
was fairly satisfactory, and afforded to both a certain in- 
stinctive fulfilment which is rarely achieved among edu- 
cated people now. Only one will, the husband’s, had to be 
taken into account, and there was no need of the difficult 
adjustments required when common decisions have to be 
reached by two equal wills. The wife’s desires were not 
treated seriously enough to enable them to thwart the hus- 
band’s needs, and the wife herself, unless she was excep- 
tionally selfish, did not seek self-development, or see in 
marriage anything but an opportunity for duties. Since 
she did not seek or expect much happiness, she suffered 
less, when happiness was not attained, than a woman does 
now: her suffering contained no element of indignation or 
surprise, and did not readily turn into bitterness and sense 
of injury. 

The saintly self-sacrificing woman whom our ancestors 
praised had her place in a certain organic conception of 
society, the conception of the ordered hierarchy of au- 
thorities which dominated the middle ages. She belongs 
to the same order of ideas as the faithful servant, the loyal 
subject, and the orthodox son of the Church. This whole 
order of ideas has vanished from the civilized world, and 
it is to be hoped that it has vanished for ever, in spite of 
the fact that the society which it produced was vital and in 

some ways full of nobility. The old order has been de- 
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stroyed by the new ideals of justice and liberty, beginning 
with religion, passing on to politics, and reaching at last 
the private relations of marriage and the family. When 
once the question has been asked: ‘‘ Why should a woman 
submit to a man?” when once the answers derived from tra- 
dition and the Bible have ceased to satisfy, there is no 
longer any possibility of maintaining the old subordination. 
To every man who has the power of thinking impersonally 
and freely, it is obvious, as soon as the question is asked, 
that the rights of women are precisely the same as the 
rights of men. Whatever dangers and difficulties, what- 
ever temporary chaos, may be incurred in the transition 
to equality, the claims of reason are so insistent: and so 
clear that no opposition to them can hope to be long suc- 
cessful. 

Mutual liberty, which is now demanded, is making the 
old form of marriage impossible. But a new form, which 
shall be an equally good vehicle for instinct, and an equal 
help to spiritual growth, has not yet been developed. For 
the present, women who are conscious of liberty as some- 
thing to be preserved are also conscious of the difficulty 
of preserving it. The wish for mastery is an ingredient 
in most men’s sexual passions, especially in those which are 
strong and serious. It survives in many men whose 
theories are entirely opposed to despotism. The result is 
a fight for liberty on the one side and for life on the other. 
Women feel that they must protect their individuality; 
men feel, often very dumbly, that the repression of instinct 
which is demanded of them is incompatible with vigour and 
initiative. The clash of these opposing moods makes all real 
mingling of personalities impossible; the man and woman 
remain hard, separate units, continually asking themselves 
whether anything of value to themselves is resulting from 
the union. The effect is that relations tend to become 
trivial and temporary, a pleasure rather than the satis- 
faction of a profound need, an excitement, not an attain- 
ment. The fundamental loneliness into which we are 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 2 
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born remains untouched, and the hunger for inner com- 
panionship remains unappeased. 

No cheap and easy solution of this trouble is possible. 
It is a trouble which affects most the most civilized men and 
women, and is an outcome of the increasing sense of in- 
dividuality which springs inevitably from mental progress. 
I doubt if there is any radical cure except in some form of 
religion, so firmly and sincerely believed as to dominate 
even the life of instinct. The individual is not the end and 
aim of his own being: outside the individual, there is the 
community, the future of mankind, the immensity of the 
universe in which all our hopes and fears are a mere pin- 
point. A man and woman with reverence for the spirit 
of life in each other, with an equal sense of their own un- 
importance beside the whole life of man, may become com- 
rades without interference with liberty, and may achieve 
the union of instinct without doing violence to the life of 
mind and spirit. As religion dominated the old form of 
marriage, so religion must dominate the new. But it 
must be a new religion, based upon liberty, justice and 
love, not upon authority and law and hell-fire. 

A bad effect upon the relations of men and women has 
been produced by the romantic movement, through 
directing attention to what ought to be an incidental good, 
not the purpose for which relations exist. Love is what 
givesintrinsic value to a marriage, and, like art and thought, 
it is one of the supreme things which make human life 
worth preserving. But though there is no good marriage 
without love, the best marriages have a purpose which 
goes beyond love. The love of two people for each other 
is too circumscribed, too separate from the community, 
to be by itself the main purpose of a good life. It is not in 
itself a sufficient source of activities, it is not sufficiently 
prospective, to make an existence in which ultimate satis- 
faction can be found. It brings its great moments, and 
then its times which are less great, which are unsatis- 
fying because they are less great. It becomes, sooner or 
later, retrospective, a tomb of dead joys, not a well-spring 
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of new life. This evil is inseparable from any purpose which 
is to be achieved in a single supreme emotion. The only 
adequate purposes are those which stretch out into the 
future, which can never be fully achieved, but are always 
growing, and infinite with the infinity of human endeavor. 
And it is only when love is linked to some infinite purpose 
of this kind that it can have the seriousness and depth of 
which it is capable. 

For the great majority of men and women, seriousness 
in sex relations is most likely to be achieved through chil- 
dren. Children are to most people rather a need than a 
desire: instinct is as a rule only consciously directed to- 
wards what used to lead to children. The desire for chil- 
dren is apt to develop in middle life, when the adventure of 
one’s own existence is past, when the friendships of youth 
seem less important than they once did, when the prospect 
of a lonely old age begins to terrify, and the feeling of 
having no share in the future becomes oppressive. Then 
those who, while they were young, have had no sense that 
- children would be a fulfilment of their needs, begin to 
regret their former contempt for the normal, and to envy 
acquaintances whom before they had thought humdrum. 
But owing to economic causes it is often impossible for the 
young, and especially for the best of the young, to have 
children without sacrificing things of vital importance to 
their own lives. And so youth passes, and the need is felt 
too late. 

Needs without corresponding desires have grown in- 
creasingly common as life has grown more different from 
that primitive existence from which our instincts are de- 
rived, and to which, rather than to that of the present day, 
they are still very largely adapted. An unsatisfied need 
produces, in the end, as much pain and as’ much distortion 
of character as if it had been associated with a conscious 
desire. For this reason, as well as for the sake of the race, 
it is important to remove the present economic induce- 
ments to childlessness. There is no necessity whatever to 
urge parenthood upon those who feel disinclined to it, but 
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there is necessity not to place obstacles in the way of those 
who have no such disinclination. 

In speaking of the importance of preserving seriousness 
in the relations of men and women, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that relations which are not serious are always harm- 
ful. Traditional morality has erred by laying stress on 
what ought not to happen, rather than on what ought to 
happen. What is important is that men and women should 
find, sooner or later, the best relation of which their natures 
are capable. It is not always possible to know in advance 
what will be the best, or to be sure of not missing the best 
if everything that can be doubted is rejected. Among 
primitive races, a man wants a female, a woman wants a 
male, and there is no such differentiation as makes one a 
much more suitable companion than another. But with 
the increasing complexity of disposition that civilized life 
brings, it becomes more and more difficult to find the man or 
woman who will bring happiness, and more and more 
necessary to make it not too difficult to acknowledge a 
mistake. 

The present marriage law is an inheritance from a 
simpler age, and is supported, in the main, by unreason- 
ing fears and by contempt for all that is delicate and dif- 
ficult in the life of the mind. Owing to the law, large 
numbers of men and women are condemned, so far as their 
ostensible relations are concerned, to the society of an 
utterly uncongenial companion, with all the embittering 
consciousness that escape is practically impossible. In 
these circumstances, happier relations with others are 
often sought, but they have to be clandestine, without a 
common life, and without children. Apart from the great 
evil of being clandestine, such relations have some almost 
inevitable drawbacks. They are liable to emphasize 
sex unduly, to be exciting and disturbing; and it is hardly 
possible that they should bring a real satisfaction of in- 
stinct. (it is the combination of love, children, and a 
common life that makes the best relation between a man 
and a woman.) The law at present confines children and 
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a common life within the bounds of monogamy, but it 
cannot confine love. By forcing many to separate love 
from children and a common life, the law cramps their 
lives, prevents them from reaching the full measure of 
their possible development, and inflicts a wholly unnec- 
essary torture upon those who are not content to become 
frivolous. 

To sum up: The present state of the law, of public 
opinion, and of our economic system is tending to degrade 
the quality of the race, by making the worst half of the 
population the parents of more than half of the next gen- 
eration. At the same time, women’s claim to liberty is 
making the old form of marriage a hindrance to the de- 
velopment of both men and women. A new system is 
required, if the European nations are not to degenerate, 
and if the relations of men and women are to have the 
strong happiness and organic seriousness which belonged 
to the best marriages in the past. The new system must 
be based upon the fact that to produce children is a service 
to the State, and ought not to expose parents to heavy 
pecuniary penalties. It will have to recognise that neither 
the law nor public opinion should concern itself with the 
private relations of men and women, except where chil- 
dren are concerned. It ought to remove the inducements 
to make relations clandestine and childless. It ought to 
admit that, although lifelong monogamy is best when it is 
successful, the increasing complexity of our needs makes it 
increasingly often a failure for which divorce is the best 
preventive. Here as elsewhere, liberty is the basis of 
political wisdom. And when liberty has been won, what 
remains to be desired must be left to the conscience and 
religion of individual men and women. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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FEMINISM AND SEX ETHICS. 
ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


6 bee lapse of the proprietary theory about woman was 

the great contribution of the nineteenth century to 
sex ethics. But the full consequence of that lapse was 
by no means realized even by the end of the century nor 
was a related issue of feminism, the inclusion of woman, 
an issue quite as significant as her emancipation. To 
these contributions to the ethics of sex the twentieth cen- 
tury is adding another, its own distinctive contribution. 
I refer to the theory that for women as for men mating 
and parenthood are separable facts. 

Of this theory feminism is a logical as well as an his- 
torical antecedent, a relationship that feminists, particu- 
larly the early feminists, have denied because they so 
greatly disliked the terms of opprobrium in which it was 
pointed out to them. The charge of “free love” made 
them, so to speak, see red. They took it as the insult it 
was intended. Castigation for an hypothetical wanton- 
ness obscured for them the issue—a little anti-feminist 
strategy far from novel. And so the bugaboo of an im- 
puted promiscuity scared the fugitives back into one corner 
of the proprietary fold. 

And there they have stayed accumulating, let me say 
incidentally, a good deal of sex resistance and sex bitter- 
ness. Because one of their natural outlets was closed to 
them, and this the outlet of all others that would have led 
them into a community of interests with the other sex, 
their energy and vehemence in other directions were intensi- 
fied. Feminism narrowed in became subject to sex antagon- 
ism. Insteadof broadening out to takeinthe sex relationship 
it merely stared at the closed door and denounced men. 

But the door is now opening, thanks less to feminism, 
it must be admitted, than to other factors, thanks shall we 
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say to progress in the practice of medicine and thanks to 
economic pressure, economic pressure upon men as well as 
upon women. ‘The spacing of babies,” late marriage, 
childless marriage, persistent celibacy, are the facts that, 
left detached, are troublesome enough to call for an inter- 
pretation, to make people, as we say, sit up and think. 
The conclusion they are reaching is the theory the fem- 
inists ran away from years ago, the theory that the sex 
relationship should be distinguished from the parental 
relationship, distinguished I mean, of course, in theory, 
not necessarily in concrete life. 

The consequences of this theory to sex ethics are vital 
and fundamental. To begin with it facilitates clearing 
away the dead wood of the proprietary theory of the 
family. Archaisms like parental consent to marriage, 
suits for seduction, for breach of promise, for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, such vestiges of parental or marital 
proprietorship are more easily displaced. And then in 
many ways appeal for the rights of the unborn ceases to 
confuse the appeal for the rights of the mating woman or 
man. Mating may at last set up its own standards. 

Paramount among them is the standard of reciprocity. 
Desire for responsiveness ‘replaces the desire for proprietor- 
ship. Love-making becomes mutual, a matter of mutual 
satisfaction, of mutual devotion. 

Important to responsiveness is candor. Seduction in 
love-making is to be redefined. A man may be seduced, 
it is now realized, as well as a woman. Any deception in 
courtship as to what either man or woman asks or offers 
is seduction. Desires for offspring, for social position, for 
property or support, for the momentary satisfaction of 
passion, all these desires if detached and therefore signif- 
icant of a partial, one-sided relationship, should at least 
be overt, acknowledged. The relationship as far as it 
goes should be frank, as frank in marriage, shall we say, 
as it is now in prostitution. 

And it should be sincere, unsentimental. When change 
comes it should be met, not lied about or shirked. Life 
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is change and any live personal relation is a changing 
relation. In so far as marriage to-day hypothecates an 
unchanging relationship it is an impersonal relationship, a 
relationship of status, not a relationship between person- 
alities. 

And so permanence will cease to be the final criterion 
of virtue in mating. It is of course the criterion society 
is fondest of because of the guaranty it affords every one 
against readjustment. Society does not like to have the 
associations it makes disturbed. For its own peace of 
mind it would have people stay where it puts them. Im- 
permanence in mating is too upsetting to society to be 
accounted anything but unworthy, base, to be precluded 
at any price, even at the price of sincerity, even at the 
price sometimes of all that makes the relationship worthy. 

As one looks ahead permanence in mating is seen to lose 
its very egregious place. Lasting love will be accounted 
a good, like lasting health or energy or happiness. But, 
as in health or happiness, the enduring character of it will 
not be considered of itself, will not be its justification, as 
it were, for existing. Its loss will be considered a disaster, 
a tragedy, not an offense; a misfortune society would 
regret or pity, not condemn or revile. 

In place of permanence we shall have then as the crite- 
rion of passionate love, reciprocity, frankness, and sin- 
cerity, and we shall have integrity, whole-heartedness. 
Integrity, a full and rich relationship, will be far more than 
at present the criterion of mating. We subscribe now 
to that standard, but in words merely. For we suffer the 
existence of almost insuperable obstacles to integrity, we 
welcome conditions which make for a meagre, partial, and 
impoverished relationship. The daily familiarity we so 
insist upon in marriage would of itself take the edge off 
any spiritual intimacy, dulling responsiveness. A degree of 
loneliness is essential to fervor. And, for many of us, other 
personal relationships. It is only when monogamy is an 
observance, not a spiritual relationship, that it is depend- 
ent upon a continuous and exclusive intercourse. 
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In conclusion let me say that one would not be didactic 
or oracular about the nature of the mating that is to set 
up its own standards. Its spiritual character is not easy 
to foresee; there is so little in the past to suggest it. Rarely 
has mating been theorized about for itself, rarely even by 
those masked figures of incipient moralities, the novelists. 
For the most part it has been considered for ‘‘the good of 
society,’’ 2.¢e., the good of the Elders or in latter days for 
the good of the unborn. That it is not a separable good 
is even now the stand of the Elders, their last stand in 
self-defense. 


Essig Ciews PARSONS. 


New York Crry. 
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THE PESSIMISM OF JESUS. 
CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 


* THE perennial attempt to come to an understanding 

with the character of Jesus, it is remarkable that the 
points of view should have been so varied. There is one 
Moses and one Saint Paul, one Dante and one Shakespeare, 
but there have been many Christs. Each age takes its 
ideals, and its prejudices, too, and proceeds to render them 
incarnate in the person of one who at heart was naive and 
straightforward. The adolescent and pastoral Jesus of 
the Basilica is one thing, the weary, cadaverous Christ of 
the Gothic another; Angelo makes him muscular, Raphael 
fleshy; modern art makes his countenance appear more 
pleasant than convincing. As traditional Messiah, Jesus 
seems to be the over-fulfillment of prophecy; as moralist 
he appears too good for all ethical categories; as God, his 
head rises above the church; as social leader and philan- 
thropist, his spiritual attributes are such as to discourage 
the enthusiast who tries to drive his Jesus into the dark 
corner of city life. Both religion and irreligion have held 
up their little cups which could hold just so much, but the 
abundant essence of Jesus has scorned their shallow brims 
and fallen to the earth. In the midst of these miscon- 
ceptions due to the ready application of so many half- 
truths to a thoroughly integrated character, we cast about 
in the confused culture-consciousness of our own age with 
the faint hope of finding some ideal which may contain 
this dominating figure, some distinction which applies to 
his teaching. Was Christ of classic perfection or was he 
romantic and decadent? Did he make his home in the 
social order, or did he take up his solitary abode in the 
anti-social? Does he belong to optimism or to pessimism? 

It is peculiar to the character of Jesus to be surprising 
to the specialist, to be disconcerting to him who would 
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indulge in firm definition. Jesus was on the side of neither 
militarism nor industrialism, so that the prophet’s pathetic 
contrast between sword and plough-share, spear and prun- 
ing hook has no meaning for him who came with the sword 
in one hand, the banner of peace in the other, who listened 
for rumors of war while he promised peace and rest to 
mankind. Inthe same manner, the Man of Nazareth re- 
frained from taking his stand with either the intellectual- 
ists or the moralists, whence it becomes impossible to 
make use of their trite distinctions and thus place him here 
or there. Now a moralist, he suddenly appears as theo- 
retical immoralist; here a rationalist, he immediately takes 
his stand there with the irrationalists. The perfection of 
Jesus seems then to amount to saying that he is at all times 
himself; he may sympathize with petty systems, but he 
has no intention of sharing their half-heartedness. In the 
perfection, one finds the august pessimism of Jesus. 

The use of such a term as ‘pessimism’ in an age which 
reeks with optimistic sentiment and in a country which is 
too busy to reflect upon the meaning of words and thoughts 
is likely to cause some annoyance; yet, there is a depth 
and an inclusiveness about the term which would seem 
to make it eminently applicable to the character of the 
Galilean seer. He who is wounded by the suggestion 
that Jesus was strangely drawn by the idea of the Nought, 
the Unhappy, and the Bad may make the hazardous ex- 
periment of attributing to the character of Jesus the op- 
timistic attributes of human thinking, whereupon he will 
discover that the ideals of Leibnitz and Browning are but 
poor anodynes for the heart of him who was acquainted 
with grief and alive to the spirit of contradiction in life. 
To be optimistic, one must be so uncritical as to accept 
life and the universe at the face-values; now, the desire 
to take all things for granted was as far from the manifest 
purpose of Jesus as the acceptance of a Judean tetrarchy 
under the Roman emperor. Then, to be an optimist, 
one must indulge a certain bourgeois blindnéss to the ex- 
istence of the remote and ideal, where imperceptible and 
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useless things are in full bloom, as in a hanging-garden. 
Jesus was so blue-eyed and far-sighted as to see through the 
optimities of the immediate order of things in nature and 
humanity. In a word, Jesus had no philosophy of success, no 
word of praise or furtherance for him who thought to solve 
the problem of life by any method of exteriorization. On 
the other hand, Jesus was charmed when he met some 
sincere child of humanity who, through sin or sorrow, had 
fallen back upon the elements of spiritual life within his or 
her own soul. Hence, it is not the ‘tired business man,’ 
but he who is world-weary in the midst of life’s chaos 
who has a right to expect something of the Evangel. 

At the present hour, Galilean pessimism seems so hope- 
less that we prefer not to eat and drink at his table of 
black bread and bitter wine; we are content to gather up 
the little crumbs of comfort that may fall unheeded to the 
floor. It was perhaps to expect too much of the western 
world when it was asked to accept the mysticism of the 
Orient, and the pagan, practical spirit of the Occident may 
perhaps be praised for the manner in which it has tried 
to adjust its life-ideals to a pessimistic religion wholly 
alien to its own genius. When we recall how Jesus, in 
his own vanitas vanitatum, placed his affair upon nothing, 
we wonder how the realism and utilitarianism of the west- 
ern world could tolerate him any more perfectly than did 
Herod and Pilate. Yet, in all this halfheartedness, there 
is a dim presentiment that Jesus stood in uniquely rep- 
resentative relations, not only to his own age, but to the 
whole history of humanity, so that we cling to his word and 
hold on grimly when the waves of his pessimism break over 
our heads. That is, we accept that Gospel, not because 
of its pessimism, but in spite of its pessimism, we affect 
to enjoy the Sermon on the Mount, but read very rapidly 
when its pessimism brings us face to face with the ideals 
of non-resistance and non-resentment. 

The manner in which pessimism came to be the leading 
motive of the Gospel is discoverable in the severe principle 
of division which runs right through the teaching of Jesus. 
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Fields of life which had previously rejoiced in a naive sense 
of unity and completeness were divided against themselves; 
hence arose the pessimistic dualism of Finite and Infinite, 
Immediate and Remote, Outer and Inner, Bad and Good. 
Seek no treasure in the finite order, fear not those who kill 
only the body, fear not to cut off the hand or pluck out the 
eye, if they offend the interior spirit, hate the life of sense 
and love the life of spirit; such was the unearthly ‘trans- 
valuation of values’ wrought by the pessimism of Jesus. 
In the ardent pursuit of this pessimism, Jesus never thought 
of any Laodicean compromise, of any practical meliorism; 
hence, we cannot invoke the powers of comparative re- 
ligion, still less indulge in the social science of religion, with 
the aim of showing how Jesus, like Moses and Zarathustra, 
sought to combine holiness with hygiene and husbandry. 
Nor did any fatal optimism taint the sincere message of 
the Gospel, and thus persuade Jesus to play the part of 
Confucius or the Brahman in the adjustment of domestic 
and political relationships. No, Jesus had made overtures 
to the Nought, and had so linked fortune with the roman- 
ticism of the inner life that he could not suffer his Gospel 
to entangle itself with anything provincial or practical. 

The individuality of Jesus has not been understood by 
us, because our culture has been unable to supply it with 
a proper background; not that this background should 
be black, but it should have a depth sufficient to permit a 
due perspective, while it should be toned by an art which 
knows how to detach the figure from its setting. Set 
back against the wall of social ethics, the luxuriant figure 
of Jesus looks like an Egyptian silhouette; the dimensional 
fulness and warm coloring, as one sees in Rubens for ex- 
ample, are painfully wanting. Catholicism has made 
Christ a babe in arms with the ecclesiastical result of put- 
ting him in the power of the church; Protestantism, rely- 
ing upon the intuitions of Luther and Calvin, has made a 
reformer of him, as though he were in no wise different from 
John the Baptist. Scholasticism was persuaded that 
there was something metaphysical about Jesus; Protest- 
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antism was equally insistent upon the moralistic inter- 
pretation of his character. Doubtless there is truth in the 
Christ-idea, doubtless there is as much worth; but is there 
not also an impression which may be appreciated by pessi- 
mistic art? The Either-Or of logic, with its distinction of 
True and False, and the aut-aut of ethics, with its contrast 
of Good and Bad, seem to obscure the meaning of that 
totalizing impression which the sincere mind receives when 
it comes face to face with such unique personality. To 
place Jesus in the atmosphere of demonstrable truth and 
defensible goodness is to cloud the meaning of his charac- 
ter; so that, rather than submit to these scientific and social 
syntheses, one would rather relegate him to the elemental 
forms of the world as an individual in the midst of an in- 
teresting chaos. Adopt any traditional criterion of truth, 
and the idea of Christ will be sublimely false; consider him 
in the light of conventional goodness, and his attitude on 
almost any of the questions which he met, law, taxation, 
wine, woman, warfare, will prove quite disconcerting. 
Abandon all hope of systematizing the mind of Jesus and 
surrender yourself to mere impressionism, and the pathetic 
impression of Jesus as such becomes convincing and com- 
plete. 

Connoisseurs of Christianity have ever been rare, so 
that, when we deplore the lack of appreciation from which 
the person of Jesus suffers to-day, we should realize that 
the situation is far from being exceptional. Our very 
habits of dress are such as to threaten us with a false view 
of one who went about with long hair, loose robe, and feet 
bare save for sandals. Then, the calculating forms of 
our western culture and civilization further hinder us from 
appreciating the meaning of a life which was more natural 
than that of even the bird or the fox, while the principles 
of his teaching were one with the wind and therain. Prot- 
estant Christologists were doubtless sincere, but then they 
always expected Jesus to advance the cause of their party, 
whence they are forced to view Jesus in their own narrow 
way. The Deists were as anxious to transcend Protes- 
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tantism as the Protestants had been to over-reach Cathol- 
icism, but the Deists had no artistic intuitions, hence their 
attempts at Christology produced only so much wooden 
rationalism. Strauss had imagination, but what could 
he do with it when he was forced to premise the Hegelian 
dialectic? Renan was a self-enamored dilettant who 
thought he was writing a Vie de Jésu when he was only 
turning the panorama of his own cynical soul. Tolstoy 
was in a position to comprehend the pessimism of Jesus, but 
at the precise moment when he was making his discovery 
the Slavonic and Sadducean entered to spoil the naive im- 
pression. Ruskin was serious enough and sufficiently an 
artist to describe the Christ-countenance, but that ‘ethics 
of the dust’ which always clouds the British mind proved 
fatal to his intuition. Ibsen was as near Jesus psycho- 
logically as Pilate was physically, but the Ibsenesque lack 
of tenderness prevented him from seeing the invisible. 
Dostoievsky, who was driven to the Siberia of his soul, 
has entertained the most perfect vision of Christ granted 
to the modern mind; it is true that the violence of this 
artist prevented him from enjoying what he saw in the 
light, although it did not rob him of the essential meaning 
of his vision. Nietzsche, whose soul was filled with Gad- 
arene swine, is another one who has been affected by the 
person of Jesus; although Nietzsche had no day of Da- 
mascus, although he was disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, he has seen the ‘terrible’ qualities of the Gospel, 
so that theology has begun to liken him to Saint Paul. 

With his commendable erudition and unhappy habit of 
plagiarism, Nietzsche has done more than any other modern 
to bring the ideas of Jesus to the light; while he may appear 
to be the worst enemy that Christianity has ever known, 
no sincere Christian has the right to regret that he was 
ever born. The hatred for Christianity which Nietzsche 
expressed through his egoism is more enlightening than the 
‘love’ which our contemporary theologian seeks to express 
by means of his social ethics. Nietzsche is of supreme 
significance in pointing out the fact that Jesus was inter- 
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ested in the question of value rather than in the idea of 
goodness. Ritschl had an inkling of this, but his anxiety 
for dogmatics took him out of Galilee and left him in his 
own system-loving Germany. Nietzsche missed the point 
when, in basing all his calculations upon the ideal of 
strength, he failed to see, as Ernest Hello did not, that there 
is a strength due to want as well as that assertiveness which 
comes from the sense of excess. Viewed from the stand- 
point of want, Jesus was as strong as Samson among the 
Judges; had he not been so, Nietzsche would never have 
wished to oppose him. The pity is that Nietzsche’s 
paranoia could not have affected him the way that epilepsy 
took hold of Dostoievsky’s Prince Myshkin, in The Idiot; 
had Nietzsche, in those exalted moments when, like the 
Idiot, he beheld the ‘highest synthesis of life,’ been in a 
condition to lose the meaner qualities of his nature, he 
would have given to the world a memorable picture of the 
one whom he sought to despise. As it was, his ‘pessimism 
of strength’ made it possible for him to explain to the world 
the inward meaning of a character which he himself could 
not justify. 

The fine pessimism of Jesus was due to his unwillingness 
to relegate the soul within to the world without. Plato 
had overcome this difficulty by reducing the needs of the 
soul to a minimum, the realities of the world to a maximum, 
whereby the spiritual and sensuous were within hailing 
distance of each other. In the classic spirit, Pagan art 
had blended the extremes of existence in the formal, typical 
beauty so obvious in Greek sculpture. In classic tragedy, 
there was the suspicion that inner and outer are not per- 
fectly harmonious, but the discrepancy was not so severe 
as to make the tragic artist demand a re-statement of the 
whole human problem. Now, in the intuition of Jesus, 
there is nothing in the world-whole that can equal that 
uniqueness which is within, ‘what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ Because of 
this pathetic contrast, this cosmic arrangement in which no 
common denominator of sensuous and spiritual is to be 
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found, Jesus decides against the optimism which places 
man in the world as a thing among things, and decides 
for a pessimism which drives the soul back within itself. 
Optimism is anxious to be loyal to the world, so that 
it cannot easily understand how, when Jehovah had pro- 
nounced his creation ‘very good,’ Jesus should view it as 
very bad. But, Jesus was anxious to be loyal to the soul, 
whence he repudiates the world, and that without qualm or 
regret. 

Ibsen makes use of ‘indignation pessimism’ to indicate 
the feeling of wrath which one must entertain when he 
observes that on earth human ideals are not eternal; with 
Jesus, this indignation pessimism arises when Jesus per- 
ceives that the world, not in this or that age, but at all 
times, is unworthy of the soul. Jesus was not wanting in 
a sense of metaphysical or moral responsibility when he 
turned away from the exterior order of things in both 
nature and humanity; no, when he was allowed to indulge 
his own interpretation of things and persons, he showed 
extraordinary appreciation of the spectacle which was pass- 
ing before him. In his pessimism, he found it necessary 
to proceed from the soul, from the self outward toward the 
world and the social state; in doing this, Jesus was ever 
discontented with the way in which the things of nature 
and the subjects of the state had been organized into 
artificial systems. The naive perception of birds and 
flowers, of children and sad people pleased him and won 
his approval, but the metaphysical and moral arrangement 
of such objects into so many systems annoyed him and 
aroused his indignation. ‘‘If I have once been allowed 
to be conscious that ‘I am,’’’ said Dostoievesky’s hero, 
“it does not matter to me if there are mistakes in the con- 
struction of the world.”” The sentence of Jesus says this 
much more emphatically; from it we learn that Jesus 
wished the individual to say what Jehovah said, ‘‘I am that 
I am.” 

In his individualistic pessimism, Jesus upheld a noble 
disloyalty to the world. In the quest of the self, which 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 3 
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Jesus took up so romantically, Jesus made use of a certain 
kind of decadence-principle which the nineteenth century 
has sought so vainly to imitate. Around the shores of the 
Mediterranean, man had begun to feel that life was played 
out; Aristotle had closed the book of Grecian culture, the 
Romans were saying nil admirari, Alexandrine culture was 
bookish, Byzantine mystical. Where this decadence as- 
sumed the form of debauchery, it could not have elicited 
the sympathy of Jesus, had he been acquainted with it; 
but where it suggested that life might after all be something 
interior, he could have given it limited approval. The 
decadence-principle of Jesus was qualitatively distinct 
from that of the Pagan world; moreover, that which with 
others of this period was simply contempt for the world was 
with Jesus an extraordinary enthusiasm for the soul. This 
egoistic enthusiasm might have assumed the esthetic 
form, whence the self had become a ‘beautiful soul’; had 
Jesus surrendered the self to truth, the soul would have been 
but so much metaphysical soul-stuff; it was, however, the 
idea of worth which served Jesus in bringing about the 
emancipation of the human self from the things of the 
world. The soul has about it that intrinsic value which 
gives it dignity; from this position of self-dignity, the soul 
cannot be dislodged by anything in the exterior order. 

All Christians are ready to admit that Jesus was in no 
sense wordly, but they are not so ready to follow his doc- 
trine to its individualistic end and thus conclude that he 
was equally unsocial. An openminded view of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, however, has no excuse for such halfhearted- 
ness; hence, such a view must conclude that Jesus was at 
once anti-natural and anti-social. It may indeed appear 
that, in the intuition of Jesus, there was still some way in 
which the self might be related to a sincere view of the 
world, to an essential conception of humanity; but our 
ordinary views of nature and society are insufficient to 
express the meaning of exteriority which Jesus attributed 
to the human self. In the morale of Jesus, one must hate, 
not only the things of the world, but father and mother, 
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wife and child, brother and sister. At the same time, one 
must realize the value of the self; God, so he reasoned, 
could see value in the sparrow that brought less than a 
farthing in the market; why, then, should not man see as 
much worth in the soul asin the sparrow? The sparrow-like 
souls of men are on the labor-market to-day, but according 
to the indignation-individualism of Jesus, one such sparrow- 
soul is more than equal to the whole billion-dollar market, 
just as the soul of one soldier is more than equal to all the 
issues of the present war among the industrial nations of the 
earth. Was Jesus suffering from ‘egomania,’ was he like 
Stirner, or Ibsen, or Strindberg? Because we are unwilling 
to admit the justness of such an unfortunate conclusion, 
we persist in that absurdly social interpretation of the 
Gospel for which Union Seminary and the University of 
Chicago have become famous. 

The indignation-individualism could not endure the 
things of the world, even where it did not wholly sever its 
connection with that which Villiers de L’Isle Adam called 
‘the old, complicated exteriority.’ Jesus could not bring 
himself to believe that the self was dependent upon or in 
communion with the world of things; for him nature was 
no more a setting than it was a background for Michel 
Angelo or a milieu for Corneille. Perhaps, like Corot, 
Jesus would tolerate the landscape as long as it seemed to 
provide a place for the spiritual life of mankind, but toward 
nature large and raw Jesus was cavalier-like in his sugges- 
tion that the soul might uproot trees, remove mountains, 
and smile at the destruction of all things. According to 
the symbolism of the Gospels, as with the symbolism of 
contemporary poetry, Jesus was ready to say, ‘‘The world. 
does not exist for me—le monde n’existe pas pour moi.’” 
Nevertheless, Jesus was somewhat extravagant in his 
praise of certain types of natural objects, although these 
were usually small and spirituelle, like birds and foxes, 
lilies and vines, fields and hedged-vineyards. In his at- 
titude toward mankind, Jesus was somewhat genre in his 
art, whence children are preferred to men of the world, 
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while the poor and meek, merciful and mournful are exalted 
above princes and judges. In his estheticism, Jesus made 
startling use of parabolic symbolism, whence he attacked 
the established order and sought to evince the idea of the 
Kingdom of God. In so doing, Jesus did not imitate 
nature, but made nature imitate his art. 

Intolerant with the things of the world, Jesus was no 
more indulgent with the attempts which men had made to 
reduce the world to definite forms; his anti-social indi- 
vidualism reveals a peculiar antipathy to Law. When 
Ruskin read, The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ, he asked, ‘‘Was the law 
not gracious, was it not true?’”’ No, it was neither, so 
that Jesus had to search a long dreary scroll before he 
could pause with approval; even then, his study yielded 
him but two simple commandments, the love of God and 
the love of man. Even here, Jesus paused but a moment; 
then, he purged human love of both hate and lust, while 
he expanded the love of God into his ideals of non-resistance 
and non-resentment. To Jesus, these nihilistic notions 
seemed obvious; to the Christian, non-resistance and non- 
resentment have been a pair of dark sayings. All exalted 
religion has indulged in the same idealism, so that, when a 
Jesus, a Laotze, a Gautama, or a Solomon attempts to 
base his system upon that which in the world is imper- 
ceptible and that which in society is inaccessible, he in- 
variably makes use of just such passivistic irony. In our 
business-like western world, with its norm of natural 
rights, there is no room for any nihilistic non-resentment; 
Schopenhauer and Tolstoy have made due place for it, 
but it was their pessimism which gave them courage. 

In transcending the things and institutions of the world, 
Jesus produced marvelous effects with middle-class moral- 
ity; like Dostoievsky, he seemed to say, ‘‘There is no 
crime’’; with him he seemed to agree in affirming, ‘‘Com- 
passion is the only law of human existence.’ In the midst 
of this new conception of life, this inward and aristocratic 
conception which has meant so much to Ernest Hello, 
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Jesus was Ibsenesque in his insistence upon truth. Without 
any idea of crime, Jesus was convinced of the existence of 
wrong, whence Nietzsche gives him the credit of having 
unearthed the ‘worm of sin.’ But, at this point, Nietzsche, 
who was annoyed at the originality of Jesus, made the mis- 
take of thinking that Jesus was wont to condemn the sin 
of strength, when the truth of the matter is that Jesus 
usually condemns that spiritual dullness which leads to 
cruelty and the lie. Murder and adultery do not amaze 
him; at war and the rumor of war, he is not dismayed; 
but, failure to see the truth and to tell the truth seem to 
anger him. For those who are dull there is no hope; they 
commit the unpardonable sin of failing to recognize the 
truth. Like Socrates, Jesus thus makes knowledge the 
pivotal point in all morality; like Buddha, he insists that 
such saving insight comes from compassion. The earthly 
Parsival stands in need of enlightenment; this can come 
through compassion alone. If, now, the light that is 
within one be darkness, how great is that darkness! 

The distinction of good and bad, so dear to the mediocre 
mind, has no place in the pessimism of Jesus. ‘‘ Why cal- 
lest thou me good; which one of you convinceth me of sin?” 
Jesus was anxious to put an end to this bandying about of 
the terms good and bad. In order to make himself plain, 
Jesus indulged in a Copernican revolution, whence good 
and bad exchanged places in the skies. First of all, Jesus 
had no desire to place the seal of his approval upon those 
who were in the position of earthly greatness, whence he 
dismisses Caesar with a witticism concerning *he Caesarian 
image on the coin, calls Herod afox, andtr __. Pilate with 
silence. . Parties came in for similar condemnation. Phar- 
isaism, which had produced its Saint Paul, for example, was 
submitted to the most strident form of criticism by him 
who showed his scorn by avoiding Scribes and Pharisees 
and consorting with Publicans and sinners. ‘‘The damn- 
able generation of Scribes and Pharisees” had been con- 
ventional enough to cleanse the outside of the cup, but it 
is always the true inwardness which claims the attention of 
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Jesus. The ‘righteousness’ of the conforming ones seemed 
ghastly to Jesus, just as social ‘ghosts’ made Ibsen shudder; 
fair as a sepulchre without, such righteousness was dead 
and putrefying within. There is no thought of the me- 
liorism peculiar to ‘social Christianity,’ no ideal of ‘civic 
righteousness’; there is nothing but pessimistic condemna- 
tion for the morality of mediocrity. 

The direct application of pessimism to people and parties 
was no less stringent when applied to civic centres. In the 
midst of his condemnation, Jesus was amazed at the way 
the sons of men had missed the point in life; that which 
was an open secret with babes and sucklings, was strangely 
hidden from the wise and prudent. In his moral art, 
Jesus made bold transitions into remote keys to produce 
new and interesting dissonances for men’s ears. When the 
new moral music was heard in the streets of certain proud 
cities, the effect was most startling. Woe unto Beth- 
saida and Chorazin, mercy for the memory of Tyre and 
Sidon! Down with self-exalting Capernaum, and let 
Sodom spring up from its ruins! With their proprieties, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum might be compared with Boston 
and Brooklyn, while the corruption of Sidon and Sodom 
might perhaps be paralleled in Chicago and San Francisco. 
If, then, Christ were to come to Chicago, as the evangelical 
enthusiast once wished might be the case, would the result 
be as the church might think it had reason to expect? In 
the midst of these painful transvaluations, Jesus had a way 
of justifying his attitude toward Sodomand things Sodomic. 

In his treatment of sinners, Jesus seemed to look for two 
things as the basis of judgment: was there frankness at the 
beginning and sorrow at the end? The woman who brought 
the alabaster box of spikenard, the fruits of her sin, per- 
haps, seemed sadly out of place at the feast of the Pharisee. 
Jesus, who was sensitive to the very hem of his garment, was 
naturally supposed to possess such prophetic insight as 
would have made him aware of the character of this creature 
bathing his feet with mingled tears and oil, while she wiped 
them with her wanton tresses. To make a bad matter 
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worse and to throw dust into the eyes of his critics, Jesus 
torgave the woman of her sins, and that upon somewhat 
novel grounds; she has sinned much, but she has loved 
much. Still more disconcerting was the frank, pessimistic 
treatment of the woman taken in sin. The account of this 
extraordinary episode, while wanting in such authorita- 
tive codices as Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, and Vaticanus, 
has its due place in less pretentious manuscripts; at the 
same time, the affair itself is in the maniére of the spiritual 
pessimist. With the Mosaic law and the Roman code 
there, Jesus lets the matter fall between two stools when he 
applies the pessimistic law of forgiveness in the light of 
which it is expected that offences should come. Like 
Thomas Hardy in his Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, though with- 
out one trace of his cynicism, Jesus ignores the established 
codes and writes upon the soft earth the principia of a new 
régime: ‘‘I do not condemn thee; go and sin no more.” 
The pessimism of Jesus is quite ready to condemn when 
there are just grounds of offense, so that his law has its 
insurmountable jots and tittles. This appears in his word- 
picture of the last judgment. Ordinarily, when one like 
Saint Paul, or Milton, or Dante attempts an eschatology, 
the quenchless fire and deathless worm lick and writhe 
their way about in a scene whose supports are the old 
‘good’ and ‘bad.’ But Jesus disappoints such moralistic 
art when he sets the dies ire in the light of human compas- 
sion. Jesus postulated truth in the inward parts, whence 
should come tenderness; upon such truth-tenderness did 
he base his blessings and curses. Why were the goats 
on the left hand condemned to diabolical fire and the worm? 
As far as the account against them reads, they had been 
guilty of no moral wrongdoing; but, in the presence of those 
who were naked and hungry and in prison they had not had 
the sympathetic insight to see that there was something 
divine in such suffering. Those who in their lamb-like 
goodness were sorted to the right hand of blessing had to 
their credit nothing but the compassionate insight which 
led them to appreciate the true meaning of those who suffer. 
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Hence, on the simple basis of sympathism, Jesus decides 
against those who are heavy-browed and hard-hearted. 
Truth and tenderness thus present the principles on which 
pessimistic religion is to be based. 

The pessimistic psychology of Jesus made it possible 
for him to place sin in the human heart as such without 
any of the optimistic makeshifts of a criminology which 
seeks to relegate badness to everything but man himself. 
In the profundity of our scientism, we conclude that crime 
must be due to such things as drink or diet, left-handedness 
or sun-spots, adenoids or bad teeth. Jesus made no use of 
evidence alchoholic or astronomic, dietetic or dental, 
physiological or sociological, but with his wonted straight- 
forwardness declared, ‘‘Out of the heart of men proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” As Gorky puts it, 
‘‘Man bears the cost of all.”” In the midst of such pes- 
simism of truth, Jesus did not plunge man into the passiv- 
ism of the Schopenhauerian form of the doctrine, but kept 
saying, ‘‘ Be of good cheer.’”’ While in the presence of war 
and death, he could only say, ‘‘ Let not your heart be trou- 
bled.” Epictetus had felt somewhat of this tranquility 
in his day, but the passive pessimism of such a half-hearted 
thinker shows its lack of authenticity when it is compared 
with the strong, affirmative pessimism of Jesus. 

In contemporary culture, the pessimism of Jesus has 
not been without avail; optimism has been content with 
the loaves and fishes, but pessimism looks for the miracle 
as such. Without meaning to, Schopenhauer did the Gal- 
ilean a good service, a service more worthy than that of 
Hegel whose name once meant so much for Theologie. 
Coming forth from Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Tolstoy 
agreed to disagree in their interpretation of pessimism, 
but perhaps they were never as far apart as they 
imagined. In the preface of My Religion, Tolstoy says: 

‘‘ As the thief was nailed to his cross, so I was nailed to 
a life of suffering and evil. And as the thief saw opening 
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before him the horrible shadows of death, so I beheld the 
same vista opening before me. Like the thief on the cross, 
I believe in the doctrine of Jesus, and this belief has made 
me whole.” 

The case of Tolstoy is not isolated; Dostoievsky knows 
somewhat of the same pessimism, while other lands have 
shown themselves capable of rising above religious Phil- 
istinism. Wilde’s stay in Reading Gaol advanced him as 
far as Gethsemane, Strindberg set out upon the Road to 
Damascus, Hauptmann hesitates, Sudermann is still de- 
fiant, Ernest Hello never had far to go, Bernard Shaw 
is fatally conceited, Verhaaren is ripening, Viereck has 
glanced away from Broadway toward ‘ Him of the wounded 
side.’ In words, at least, Huysmans has outdone them all 
in pessimistic contemptus sui; hence the prayer of his Dur- 
tal: 

‘*Father, I have driven the swine from my being, but 
they have trampled on me, and covered me with mire, and 
the very sty is in ruins.”’ 

In harmony with this prayer was the spirit of Durtal’s 
confession, as the following soul-state, experienced while 
he sat by the cross-pond which the landscape-gardening of 
the monastery afforded, will show: 

‘“‘Seated on the grass, Durtal gazed on the hazy image 
of the recumbent cross, and thinking of his own soul, 
which, like the pond, was stained by a bed of dead leaves 
and a dunghill of sins. He pitied the Saviour whom he was 
about to invite to bathe Himself there, for it would be no 
longer the Martyr of Golgotha to whom at all events 
death came on a hill, His head high, by daylight, in the open 
air; but it would be an increase of outrages, the abomi- 
nable plunging of the crucified body, the head low, by night, 
into a depth of mud.” 

When optimism reads such religious psychology, it 
usually seeks to escape through some of the devious paths 
offered to those who are looking for ‘varieties of religious 
experience. ’ 

CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 
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THE DOCTRINAIRE IN TIME OF CRISIS.! 
ALFRED H. LLOYD. 
Everybody works but the philosopher; the philosopher rules.—After Plato. 


[* THESE days of the cry for preparedness and the awe 

of efficiency and the heralding of the superman, in 
these days when to everyone the atmosphere feels charged 
and most radical changes are felt to be near at hand, 
the things of the mind and the heart cannot really be so 
much discredited or so wholly forgotten and dismissed as 
some would wish them, as many seem to imagine them and 
as events in certain quarters might lead us all to suppose 
them. There is, no doubt, a deal of practical wisdom in 
present fortification and armament. Scientific skill is, no 
doubt, a power that will really do things. No doubt, too, 
a new human genius, racial or personal, is near its fulfilment 
and delivery and, relatively to the past, superhumanly will 
have its material triumphs. But military preparation and 
scientific efficiency and a materially superior humanity 
must be very far from the only needs or—be it added— 
from the only passions of the hour. Thus there is that, 
as I believe, in the present events and their crisis, which 
may well remind us of Plato and the royal importance 
which he would give to philosophy; for now, as always in 
the past at time of great crisis, the preparation demanded 
is by no means only of man physical. 

Material and rational efficiency indeed! Always, when 
under stress of events, men have felt they must be more 
thoroughly practical, more effectively active, they have 
had also to acquire attitudes which I shall call attitudes of 
the spirit and which many would regard attitudes of in- 
action. Thus men have found quite as much need of right 
feeling and point of view as of mere brawn orskill or material 





1 President’s address delivered April 21 before the Western Philosophical 
Association at its annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., April 21-22, 1916. 
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resources; of inner life, of courage and heroic living within, 
as of practical action without; and the much heralded 
superman of to-day or to-morrow can offer no exception 
to what has been in the past. Triumphant superiority, 
in short, superiority of the sort that has made new epochs, 
not only never has been only physical, but also must not 
ever be expected to be only physical. Have men, even 
when striving primarily for physical superiority, ever failed 
at least to avow motives of culture and civilization? 
Even more to the point, has not great spiritual leadership 
always been born when physical nature has been most 
loose and violent? As I have ventured to render Plato, 
everybody works but the philosopher; the philosopher, 
apostle of the spirit, rules. 

Of the philosopher, then, of him whom many would 
style, meaning anything but praise, only the doctrinaire, 
notoriously so innocent of anything material and practical, 
of the doctrinaire in time of crisis I would speak on this 
occasion. The signs that recent events have checked the 
activities of the human mind as well as brought despair 
to the human spirit are many. Editors, for example, and 
secretaries of learned societies have complained that the 
needed contributions or papers have failed to come and 
interest in reading as well as in writing is said to have 
waned. Only war literature, too near the time and the 
fact to be more than emotionally satisfying, ‘‘J ’Accuse”’ 
and ‘‘The Pentecost of Calamity” in their different ways 
showing very well what I mean, has really held the atten- 
tion; and already this literature seems to be losing its 
hold. But, as to the latter point, with the emotional and 
more partisan literature passing, as well as with the signifi- 
cant decline of the hate-cults and of similar symptoms of 
lack of control, a more rational and impartial standpoint 
may surely be counted on and from such a standpoint 
must come permanently significant ideas, material for 
influential theory; and the doctrinaire may then take the 
place that, as already suggested here, history would award 
him, among the supermen of the time. 
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Here surely is a striking paragraph from Figgis’s In- 
troduction to his little book: ‘‘From Gerson to Grotius”’; 
a@ paragraph that assigns to the doctrinaire no humble 
place in history: 

‘‘Hildebrand, Calvin, Rousseau were doctrinaires, if 
ever there were such. Yet neither Bismarck nor even 
Napoleon has had a more terrific strength to shape the des- 
tinies of men. In literature as in life the thinker may be 
dull, but it is a significant dullness.”’ 

Those are startling phrases. The “‘terrific strength” of 
the doctrinaire! How that must shock all who have 
found the doctrinaire innocent of the work of the world, 
perhaps even declaring with a certain ‘‘learned’”’ judge that 
theory never did anything in the whole history of mankind. 
The thinker’s ‘‘significant dullness!” Can this be aught 
but the familiar stupidity, the common dullness, of ab- 
stract truth, of non-partisan ideas? How dull such ideas 
have to be and—reflect on this carefully—in that they are 
so comprehensive and therefore so essential or vital how 
much closer to reality and to the irresistible power of 
reality than anything partisan, however interesting or 
exciting, can ever be! Just once more may I repeat my 
Platonic parody? Everybody works but the philosopher. 
The philosopher, however, the doctrinaire, thanks even 
to his so-called idleness and the seeming dullness of his 
abstractions, makes history; while the recognized workers 
among men, always so practical and efficient, only busily 
keep the things that already are going or—as should be 
conceded—at times greatly change those things outwardly; 
the philosopher, I say, makes history, consenting as he does 
by his attention on abstract non-partisan ideas to the free, 
terrifically strong, always creative life of nature. Nature, 
it must be remembered, or reality, is always impartial, 
allowing the activities of all sides; just like an abstract 
idea. The great Greek’s doctrine, then, of the philoso- 
pher-king may never hold for any visible throne or its 
robed and royal occupant; certainly, in spite of the hopes 
of the medieval church, it has not so held in the past; 
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but, as giving report of what holds invisibly, of what is true 
of life apart from its show of form and importance of vis- 
ible institution, it simply applies to those great powers 
behind thrones, those unofficial rulers of human life, ab- 
stract principle and the nature that, like her storm or her 
sunshine, is no respecter of the just or the unjust. It is 
more than a pretty fancy that nature is only the invisible 
throne from which the thinker rules, administering his 
abstract principle. His rule, too, is an absolute one, even 
as the Greek said; absolute perhaps at the expense of 
manifest form and location and ordinary practicality, but 
still absolute; and so unlike the local and temporal au- 
thority of crowned kings with their pomp and their display, 
their rise and their fall. 

Is it immodest that a philosopher—at least by profession 
and office—in such exalted language should remind a com- 
pany of philosophers of their royal or imperial calling? The 
possible offense cannot, after all, be very great, for the au- 
thority and the throne claimed are not ordinarily public or 
publicly assertive. Moreover, however immodestly, there 
is indisputably as much justice in the present appreciation 
of philosophy as in the common charges against it. There 
can, indeed, be no public office, no visible throne for the 
philosopher, as most men would insist, because he simply 
is so impractical, irrational, fantastic. Free and specula- 
tive, not scientific; poetic and visionary, not sober; often 
cryptic or—a still harder word—apocalyptic, not normal 
and intelligible, the philosopher may not be trusted with a 
throne, should he seek or desire one. But, as with other 
men, the faults that stand thus in his way are very near 
to his virtues or—better put—are his possible virtues, the 
basis of whatever opportunity is his. So often all that a 
fault needs is more courage, confidence, sense of respon- 
sibility. Thus, in this case of philosophy, the courage of 
seeming abnormal, irrational, speculative, unintelligible, 
only poetic, above all impractical and impartial, is just 
what may bring to the philosopher his ‘‘terrific strength,” 
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his “‘significant dullness,’’ his irresistible albeit unthroned 
authority. 

Again, there are philosophers and philosophers, doc- 
trinaires and doctrinaires; very much as there are physi- 
cians and physicians; quacks, on the one hand, and men of 
real service and achievement on the other; the difference 
possibly being only that, just remarked, between faults and 
virtues, irresponsibility and responsibility. There is the 
faulty, futile way of being speculative, visionary, cryptic, 
the way of all quackery, and there is the excellent way of 
genuine achievement. The philosopher-king may take his 
court-fool from the quacks, if he choose, but he himself 
must be of very different mind and work. In philosophy, 
as in medicine, the quack has never really earned, or made 
intimately his own, such equipment of idea and technique 
as he has and also that which he has he puts to no genuine 
and appropriate use, his expression of his calling being only 
parodic; but the true man, philosopher or physician, has 
what he has by real attainment and makes genuine and 
vital use of it. Take, for specific example, the unscientific 
character of the philosopher. In this lies real danger as well as 
real opportunity; in it are possible folly and futility as well 
as possible high achievement. True philosophy, respon- 
sible to its great calling, must be more than science, say 
superscientific; it must in fact be unscientific, but unscien- 
tific, not by any means in the sense of ignorance or con- 
tempt, but in the sense of free and appreciative use, through 
the very revelations of science seeing beyond what science 
itself with the very best instruments and methods sees or 
ever can see. The mediation of science, in other words, not 
science’s immediate form and content or method and vision, 
is true philosophy as well as—in a real sense—unscientific 
philosophy. Thus science is for philosophy, not phi- 
losophy for science. 

More generally, too, that is, in other fields of human 
experience besides that of accurate, positive, scientific 
knowledge and method, the philosopher, if concerning 
himself with these fields and also showing himself true to 
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his calling, must have an appreciative familiarity with the 
normal and practical life that surrounds him. He must 
have the skill and freedom of this life and its ways; me- 
diation here, as above, being indispensable. In life, as in 
thought or knowledge, true philosophy requires the real 
use of something formal and normal in service of something 
vital. So Socrates used Sophistry. So Luther used 
Romanism. So at large the speculative life, if justified, uses 
life’s formal media of expression; being thus a great spender 
or investor; putting to real use, without the miserly re- 
straint of the always conservative ‘practical’? man, the 
known facts and accustomed ways of the time. The 
speculative philosopher really uses, while the practical 
man spends only for return in kind. Loyal to what is 
natural and vital, philosophy may neither cultivate the 
normal, the formal and visible, just for its own sake nor 
ignore this; but always must find in it the medium of what 
is natural, the instrument of what is vital. In fine, spec- 
ulative thinking after—in the sense also of thorough—scien- 
tific knowledge, poetry after positive experience, adventure 
that is able to employ, as it sets out, the best equipment 
of its day, an idealism that has its roots in realism and prag- 
matism, these show the philosopher’s or the doctrinaire’s 
true path and they show also in a new way the source of 
his ‘‘terrific strength”; for they show, not only his atten- 
tion upon general principles and his consent to that ex- 
ecutive of general principle, the free life of nature, both of 
these marking a resort to what is vital, but they show also 
what is formal come into the free use of what is vital. Can 
there be a greater strength in action or in thought than that 
of the vital using the formal? Not scientificism, then, 
nor even mathematicalism, not formalism of any kind nor 
any rigid logic and its consistencies can ever be philosophy; 
yet important services to philosophy must belong to all of 
them. 

And of philosophy one thing more must be said; and, in 
view of the present call for the philosopher, or doctrinaire, 
a very timely thing. Thus, when men turn to abstract 
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and, non-partisan truth, to general principles, always they 
are in the midst of some conflict, even as at the present 
time. Their own way of living and thinking has come into 
conflict with some other way and the resort to abstract 
principle has for its motive, not only what I have called 
mediation, the mediation of their way but also adjust- 
ment and reconciliation of the conflicting ways. It is 
thus the peculiar opportunity of general principle to mar- 
shall to its service all the forces, however different, of the 
life of its time. What wonder that philosophy is so power- 
ful. 

Now, as doctrinaires, Hildebrand, Calvin, Rousseau, 
“terrifically strong,’’ ‘‘significantly dull,” had that power 
at once of the vital using the formal and of abstract prin- 
ciple marshalling different forces; but, if I may add just 
one to Figgis’s list, Plato himself, so conscious of the power 
of philosophy, has had few if any superiors and, although 
the story may seem too old to be told again, especially here, 
I would use the reign of Plato to illustrate the three things 
which I have so far said about the power of philosophy. 
Thus, in simple summary of what has been said: (1) Phi- 
losophy rules by its very abstraction, its aloofness from par- 
tisanship, and by its consequent consent—volitional as 
well as intellectual—to informal and impartial or all- 
sided nature; (2) The virtue or the strength of philosophy 
lies potentially in its very dangers or faults; and (3) There 
can be no might like that which comes to philosophy from 
its finding in the formal the mediation of the vital or—the 
same thing—from its resigning all the forms, that men have 
set up and have long cherished as of immediate worth, 
to the full free use of impartial nature. 

The philosophy of Plato centres about the Idea or the 
World of Ideas. At least for the purposes of this address 
the Platonic Idea may be called an intellectual or concep- 
tual extension, made to cover all things in experience, that 
is, the things in natural life as well as the things in social 
and political life, of the cosmopolitan spirit, the sense of 
universality, then developed or developing in Greece and 
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especially in Athens. It was this, as well as a deeply log- 
ical outcome or climax of the science and philosophy of 
the past. And also, to recall Zeller’s account, in which he 
says that with Plato’s Ideas the definitions or conceptions 
of Socrates became metaphysical realities or entities, it 
was real and substantial but in a world of its own, a world 
of things-in-general, an invisible and immaterial world. 
The Idea, then, meant, first, a generalization from the 
particular, the local and temporal life of Greek experience, 
and, second, a sublimation of it and even a certain with- 
drawal from, or negation of, that life. With regard to 
these meanings, however, one must not forget, as many 
seem to have forgotten, that neither the generalization nor 
the negation, expressed by the Idea, was or ever could be 
free from the positive historical context in which it had 
arisen and that the necessary effect of the bondage to that 
context was to put context and Idea in the relation—al- 
ways a dynamic relation—of means and end. Too many 
students of theories and their history are quite oblivious 
of the fact that the general and the negative must always, 
however general and negative, carry the context of some- 
thing particular and positive. Remembering, then, the 
notion of the Idea as only an extension of the cosmopolitan 
spirit of its time, we can see in it a virtual gifting of all the 
results of Greek life to human life at large. Greek life 
was put to the use of life at large and Plato’s philosophy, 
only carrying forward that of his master Socrates, by its 
Idealism, by an Other-worldism that asserted neither more 
nor less than an other world of the universals which were 
intimated in the particulars of the Greek world, only 
served to complete, by valuing ideally, the then happening 
mediation of Greek civilization in Mediterranean history. 
What but eventual mediation could be the import of the 
relativism, the conventionality and the utilitarian spirit 
—vices that were only so many possible virtues—to 
which Greek life was declining even in the time of Pericles 
and had well nigh openly committed itself in the time of 
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life could be only an abstract and prosaic symbol for con- 
sciousness, a symbol of something universal, and a life- 
less instrument for activity, an instrument of world-wide 
changes. Of course any instrument of life must itself be 
lifeless; any mere symbol must be prosaic. In time, too, 
the Greek mode or régime, becoming a mere utility for 
exploitation by alien powers, the play of unsympathetic 
natural forces and primitive passions, as its armies were 
hired, its institutions rudely imitated, its adorned cities 
plundered, its intellectual life exploited, its morality de- 
bauched, its very religion appropriated and degraded, the 
Greek régime became still more truly mere mediating 
symbol and instrument. So, if Plato’s Idealism was a 
recognition and valuation of what I have already called 
the mediation of Greek civilization, it was also, at least 
prophetically, a sanction and appreciation even of the final 
passing of that civilization, say an idealistic meditation on 
death, as the local, provincial life surrendered itself to the 
larger whole. Do not civilizations die that what they have 
achieved may get into free use? But, to revert to what I 
would especially stress, the Platonic Idea held in it as 
essential to its meaning, that is, to its dynamic value or 
power, the mediation of Greek life, the Mediterranean use 


\of Greek achievements. 


As giving additional support to this view of Plato’s 
Idea, there is the important fact that the personal indi- 
vidual, instead of the class or nation, had become or was 
becoming the vital unit of Greek life. Of the assertive 
individual two things, now quite familiar to us, are quite 
true: (1) For him the formal or institutional life is means, 
not end; and (2) His loyalty is primarily to abstract prin- 
ciple, to spirit rather than to letter, while his world is wide 
and free, the world of the cosmopolitan, and his life, often 
boastfully, the life of nature. Moreover, not only was the 
time of Plato or, more broadly, of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, a time of cosmopolitan individuals using the 
formal, conventional life of their time and place under no 
restraint save that of loyalty to abstract principle, a 
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loyalty that always makes for great freedom, when not for 
great license; but also it was a time when the Platonic 
Idea and its peculiar motif, evident in both the use and the 
loyalty, were widely propagated and popularized by all 
sorts of isms, notably at first by Cynicism and Cyrena- 
icism and later, after Aristotle, by Stoicism and Epi- 
curism. In their various ways these isms led men to ac- 
cept as worth while and so to will even as ideal the life of 
nature, thus making them cultivate an inner life and the 
significant subjective attitudes of an inner life and at the 
same time accept even as theirs, come good or ill, the un- 
controlled, seemingly lawless, irrational life of the world 
outside. So was the Stoic able to say, as death came by 
some violence of nature: ‘‘Such was my will’; and the 
Epicurean: ‘‘So long as I am, death is not.” Through 
these isms, then, that left human devices the sport of 
nature and made human creatures very subjective and 
inwardly personal, the Platonic Idea came to rule the Med- 
iterranean; not, of course, from any visible throne but in 
the life and consciousness of living, willing, human in- 
dividuals. Not to appreciate thus the evident dynamic 
value and historic achievement of the Idea is to find Plato, 
the doctrinaire, only dull; dull without being significant. 

Perhaps I have failed to make what I would say clear. 
Yet this is my notion. In Plato’s doctrine, judged not 
abstractly by itself but actually by its historic context, 
there is manifest preparation of the human spirit for his- 
toric action, nay, for historic volition, for epoch-making and 
world-wide movement and in a significant and inspiring 
degree, inspiring to all thinkers, the agency of that action 
belongs to Plato himself, doctrinaire that he was. Men 
sometimes act through ingeniously devised tools or ma- 
chinery; sometimes through the social order supplied by 
customs and institutions; and, when they so act, we do not 
deny them the agent’s part in what is done. How subtle 
and skilful they are! What a practical and productive 
life they lead! How well they must have planned! How 
intelligent they must be! But let men deepen their in- 
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sight, let them in their vision of the Idea insist that a free 
nature, unconfined in any tool or institution, be the medium 
through which their will works and that all human devices, 
all tools and institutions, be put to nature’s service; and 
we abuse them as mere doctrinaires, impractical, unpro- 
ductive, idle. Surely to will the life of nature, surrender- 
ing things human to that, is a greater thing than to wield a 
tool, however effectively, or to head an institution, however 
successfully. A great difference there is, of course, be- 
tween nature’s life, as in the naiveté of childhood and 
‘savagery, and willing nature’s life. I suggest, further, 
that the ‘‘activity within” of a doctrinaire, like Plato, is 
more tremendous in what it produces without than that of 
any user of tools or of any head of an institution, and as to 
the part that tools and institutions have in that inner 
activity, in the volition of it, or in the life of nature, which 
is its outer expression, these always, although in a sense 
subordinated, have the value of memories or of passing 
habits of thought and action which supply the new life 
with bases of guidance and valuation. Thus even out of 
the new life and its new conditions old things must be 
renewed or remade; on new lines, perhaps, in forms more 
comprehensive and adaptive, but still the old, old things. 
So did Rome, as I remember Sir John Seeley to have put it, 
become only a new, albeit a very much overgrown, Greek 
city-state. But, to return to Plato, it is well as to his life 
and achievement to remember that he failed, when making 
his three expeditions to Sicily, in his effort to establish 
there an ideal Greek commonwealth; he was such a 
dreamer; his vision was so abstract. Yet, when I think of 
Plato and his Idea, dynamic at once with the passing forms 
and memories of a great civilization and with the un- 
tethered life of the whole Mediterranean, I forget Sicily 
and recall impartial and imperial Rome and catholic St. 
Peter’s. In the making of Rome Plato had a greater réle 
than either Alexander, the forerunner in the building of 
a Mediterrnanean empire, or Julius Caesar himself. 
Plato’s vision really was so abstract! 
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I set out by declaring that there was to-day a call for 
the doctrinaire, for the man of far vision, the vision of 
abstract principle, and following that declaration, besides 
discussing the rule of philosophy and then illustrating this 
by the regal position of Plato in history, I pointed out that 
the speculative thinker had his duty to science or, more 
generally, to form and discipline. Would I, then, look 
to the training of colleges and universities to supply the 
doctrinaire or the doctrinaires for which the times are 
calling? I can merely reply that these institutions will 
have failed to justify themselves and the public’s support 
of them, if they fail to graduate some great seers, able by 
their superior training to see well and far, even quite be- 
yond what is positively visible, to see, let me say, around 
the curve in the road. With this metaphor, too, it is well 
to recall that the world now rides in an automobile. Far 
and alert seers the life of to-day must have and, providing 
them, our institutions of learning will have done only their 
natural service. 

Not long ago the ‘“‘practical’’ men of society were given 
to finding fault with the universities for sending out doctri- 
naires and inefficients generally. Their fault-finding had 
some warrant, I do not doubt, although to any ‘“‘ practical” 
man any real thinker may seem inefficient. Sensitive 
to the criticism, however, the universities adopted re- 
forms. Witness the passing of the classics, the rise of the 
natural sciences, such changes in the curriculum as are 
best summed up in the words, commercialism and -vo- 
cationalism; the neglect of the humanities in general, not 
merely of the classics; the uneven struggle for maintenance 
of scholarship and pure science; the dangers from too much 
technical requirement threatening independence and orig- 
inality; the restraint, too often reported, on freedom of 
thought and teaching; departmental individualism; the 
narrowness of the training in many if not in most of the 
professional schools, be they schools of medicine, engi- 
neering, dentistry, law, or theology; and, to stop here, the 
still practiced idolatry of specialism. That all these have 
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been checks on the graduation of great doctrinaires no one 
can fail to appreciate. The restraint of them, it is quite 
true, may have had, or indeed must have had, its real use, 
supplying the advantage of continued, careful looking, as 
well as that of long, formal discipline, before the adventure 
of anew leap. But, this granted, a crisis is here; a change 
ronust now come. 

In time of crisis man must leap. Breadth and depth 
of view as well as freedom of view must be wholly possible. 
In all subjects, departments, professions, these must not 
only be possible; also they must be openly encouraged. 
As never before, free scholarship, pure science, bold spec- 
ulation must be fostered; for only of the spirit of these 
things is the great doctrinaire born. The way to a regal 
vision may be through discipline, but it leads beyond 
discipline. The colleges and universities, then, must 
take care lest in their zeal to serve life practically they fail 
in the present need to serve it really, failing to provide it 
with real seers. Without real vision, especially in time of 
crisis, life cannot live. 

And suppose the universities should not respond to the 
present call. History has many examples of institutions 
being found wanting in critical moments, the work re- 
quired being taken up by agencies quite outside the in- 
stitutional walls. Frequently, for example, the church 
has been put to shame in this way, but I am not one of 
those who think the church the only institution that has 
faults. Our universities may fail in their duty. Yet the 
goal is greatly worth their striving and, in any event, what 
life must have it usually gets; if not in one way, then in 
some other. For the great change that seems to be draw- 
ing near, men of commanding vision must come and surely 
will come. 

From all that I have said so far there is at least one very 
obvious conclusion. Our profession never has had larger 
possibilities. It has never been more worth while or in face 
of greater responsibilities. The philosopher, the thinker, 
above all the young thinker of to-day is challenged, as 
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never before. To speak very directly, the current issue 
of preparedness cannot be met by mere military organi- 
zation, by armies and munitions alone. What Plato 
knew as the Idea must be rediscovered for our time and, 
dynamic with all the elements of civilization which the 
different nations are representing, given to the conscious- 
ness and volition of the world. Your interest, as shown by 
the chief topic of discussion at this meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, certainly indicates that you are responding to the 
present demand and the papers presented, some of them 
already read and discussed, show how fully you realize 
that the problem is not a narrowly political one but a 
problem demanding the widest and freest study; a problem, 
if I may so express myself, that must be brought by think- 
ers, trained to skill and widely informed, to the court of 
the Idea. To-day’s vision must measure fully to the issue. 

Should the great issue of the day be met only in the ways 
of material efficiency, no really new life could come out 
of the conflict and certainly human life, so tried, so deeply 
searched, has a right to something new. Moreover, 
where there is real conflict, as at present, there is always 
more than just a balancing of like forces that represent 
life on a certain plane, of a certain kind; there is also an 
issue drawn between that kind of life and something dif- 
ferent in kind, something new. In really significant strug- 
gles, I say, like forces are set against each other, but also 
kinds of life, one lower, the other higher, one passing, the 
other coming, are at war. I have no direct quarrel, then, 
with the promoters of military preparedness or of pre- 
paredness in any merely material way, but I must protest 
against their assumption, apparent if not real, that their 
sort of preparedness is the only sort or that the struggle has 
only the one aspect of a meeting of military forces, very 
real and present for the actual contestants, very real and 
future for peoples that are now neutral. They should 
remember that before war one cannot prepare, during war 
one cannot fight and, above all, after war one cannot live 
by soldiers or munitions alone. Also they should re- 
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member, even while they plan for the battle of like forces, 
the other battle between kinds of living and, remembering 
this, they should have some patience with those who hear 
besides the call to arms a call to ideas. Ideas may lack 
the notes of martial music and the odors of deadly ex- 
plosives, but not to heed the call to ideas is at once treach- 
ery to the past and cowardice toward the future. Not to 
face the possibility of a new kind of life is to refuse to face 
honestly a real phase of the great struggle. It is such a 
mistake to suppose that there is no fighting in thinking 
and no courage required of the thinker. 

Much is heard of neutrality, especially on this side of the 
Atlantic. But neutrality is of two sorts. There is the 
neutrality which only the policy of the moment prompts 
and which may be disturbed at any moment. I would 
call this a military neutrality, because war is the air it 
breathes. The neutral nation is always thinking of it- 
self as either in the war or not in it. Other nations are 
no better than possible enemies. Present and future are 
judged under no values save those incident to war. The 
future holds nothing different, except as to personnel and 
magnitude, from what has been in the past. But, be- 
sides this military neutrality, there is another, springing not 
from momentary policy, but from deep and critically 
informed conviction, the neutrality of impartial thought, 
the neutrality that is superior to the war of forces, because 
it can see right and wrong on both sides, and that looks to 
an outcome that will bring new life through assimilation of 
the warring factors to each other and that will accordingly 
give victory as well as defeat to both. When, as not long 
ago, an Englishman said to me that in spite of his patriot- 
ism, which often blinded him to many things, he had to 
recognize the best solution of the present war to be rather 
a drawn war than the serious defeat of either side, he was 
at least for the moment neutral in this way of the impartial 
thinker. He had got at least a distant view of the Idea. 
Handicapped as he was by having his own country on one 
side of the battle of forces, he was nevertheless feeling 
some responsibility to the battle of kinds of living and to 
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the impartial thinking which by sanctioning the warring 
forces and calling for their adaptation will make possible 
something new in the life of nations. Of course all new 
life must come from adjustments of different ways of life 
and there is no power like that which comes to life from 
the assimilation to each other of ways and forces that have 
met in conflict. 

I touch now upon a delicate matter. Have we always 
been as sympathetic as we should be with the tribe of the 
Pacifists, perhaps at this time the most unpopular group 
in this neutral nation of ours? The Pacifists are fla- 
grantly guilty, it is commonly said or felt, of abstraction 
and sentiment; dreaming, as they seem to, of a most 
visionary future, they blind themselves to present facts, 
to political requirements, to fundamental biological neces- 
sities; and so they are impractical even to the point of 
doing more harm than good. Blind they are without 
doubt. Yet have they absolutely no right to considera- 
tion? Is ridicule or abuse their only due? Are they after 
all so thoroughly impractical as to be interested in some- 
thing that has no place in human life and interest? Surely, 
when one really thinks broadly and candidly, their abstrac- 
tion and sentiment—or unreason—are only counter to and 
compensative of the equally unreasoning abstraction under 
which their detractors think about war; and, if the question 
be one simply of sentiment, unreason and impracticality, 
I submit that the honors are about even. Often ill-ad- 
vised, extravagant, fantastic, the peace propaganda never- 
theless has its real place in present life and thought, say 
also in the present cult of preparedness. The many move- 
ments and societies having part in it I need not name here, 
but in large measure they, too, are making ready for con- 
ditions and possibilities at the close of the war and, taken 
all in all, are not meaning to interfere with the warring na- 
tions in their conduct of the war or with neutral nations 
in a reasonable and practical foresight. Simply, at least 
as I understand them, claiming, too, no great insight or 
originality for my interpretation of them, in their pro- 
paganda they hope that the public consciousness may be 
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so educated now—observe the note of preparedness—that 
later, when the present war comes to an end, a positive 
influence may be ready and actively exerted, on the powers 
that shall then be, against the policy, as a recognized 
policy, as the trump card, of the settlement of disputes by 
resort to arms and that accordingly a change may be 
brought about which will really give to life a new quality, 
putting it openly and squarely on a new basis, bringing it 
some new life in return for the present agony. I am not one 
who even for a moment can allow himself to think the 
time is coming when there will be no more wars, but I am 
one who believes in abatement and betterment and espe- 
cially in a progress to higher planes and methods for the 
rivalries of men and peoples. 

Yes, as to the peace societies, however loose and in- 
expert in their ideas, however suggestive of mere Utopian 
dreaming these may appear to be, they still do show that 
the people are planning and hoping as well as planning 
and fearing; struggling for some vision as well as reaching 
for sword and shield. In a neutral country, moreover, 
only to plan and fear, deliberately to discourage planning 
and hoping, is—recalling phrases used already—treachery 
to the past and cowardice towards the future. The Paci- 
fists, even the worst of them, you see, are not the only 
cowards! Paradoxically, of course, yet with real point, 
a time of war being always a time of paradoxes, thinking 
and planning that is merely what men commonly call prac- 
tical is not practical, because it is bound to be short- 
sighted, historically conservative, unproductive. A neutral 
people, furthermore, that would maintain its self-respect 
in a time of great world-struggle, sooner or later must 
either—notice the alternation—pluckily abandon its neu- 
trality, so easily cultivated for most selfish and sordid 
motives, and openly and vigorously enter the struggle, 
which openly or not it cannot help taking a real part in, 
or, assuming that greater neutrality, to which I have re- 
ferred, must apply its best thinking, its best planning, its 
fullest power and purpose to the possibility that the strug- 
gle itself has created of a new and better way of interna- 
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tional living. Remember the struggle has those two as- 
pects: (1) A meeting and balancing of forces in kind, the 
kind showing life on one plane, and (2) A meeting of two 
kinds of life, one mainly traditional, the other in prospect, 
striving for realization. The neutral nation, I say, that 
would prove its worth and courage, cannot stay out; but 
must choose, facing all the chances of failure, not merely 
with which side, but also with which phase of the conflict 
it will identify itself. If neutral as to the first with good 
cause and honest purpose, it cannot be neutral as to the 
second. Staying out of the war with dignity, it must 
fight for the best results of the war, seeking to make its 
influence and effective participation in the results propor- 
tionate with its greatness and importance, to make the 
results true to its best genius and vision. Here, you see, 
I am making an appeal to the courage not less than to the 
conscience of the neutral nation. The greater the nation, 
the greater the opportunity and the more pointed the 
appeal. 

But I shall seem to have digressed. The appeal on this 
occasion is directly to the thinking of the people. Are the 
peace-propagandists sentimental, visionary, inexpert in 
their thinking? Are the advocates of preparedness sen- 
timental, visionary, inexpert in their thinking? Are both 
the peace party and the war party impractical and one- 
sided? Then it remains for me to say, concluding this 
address before the teachers of philosophy from a large 
and important section of a still too neutral people, that the 
challenge to the expert thinker, broad in view and skilful 
in method and clean-cut in statement, at the present 
time is only so much the more insistent. The thinkers 
of Germany and Austria, of France and England and 
Russia, cannot have the opportunity which plainly lies 
before the thinkers of a great nation, not openly in the 
struggle, like the United States. Once again in history 
philosophy has the chance of a great reign. 


ALFRED H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE SERVILE MIND. 
GERTRUDE BESSE KING. 


HE observation that the wish is father to the thought 
was never more apt than now. The will-to-believe 
in the strength and righteousness of one cause and the 
weakness and wickedness of the other successfully pro- 
duces the confirming facts. In the favorable atmosphere of 
Germany, tales of Polish and Servian atrocities multiply, 
and the welcome conviction grows that the British Em- 
pire is on the point of disintegration, harassed by dis- 
affection of the Colonies and disloyalty at home. In the 
fertile soil of Allied minds there blooms the Bryce report, 
and the conclusion can no longer be avoided that the Cen- 
tral Powers have passed their zenith and are now face to 
face with starvation and revolutionary riots within the 
Empires and an imminent shortage of men and ammuni- 
tion upon all the fronts. The ‘‘gradual process of attri- 
tion’’ is believed to be defeating Germany. 

The wish-to-disbelieve is no less potent. The exceptional 
credulity of the war mind when presented with desirable 
possibilities is matched by an equally exceptional resist- 
ance to those considered undesirable. Try to convince 
a German that the Lusitania was unarmed and carried no 
troops, or an Englishman that Allied submarines have 
sunk without warning unarmed merchant ships carry- 
ing women and children in the Sea of Marmora. You will 
see how fiercely the closed mind protects its own exclu- 
siveness, attacking not only the unpleasant information 
but its innocent bearer. When I returned to England 
from Germany and was asked if Germany suffered from a 
shortage of munitions, money, and food, my evidence to 
the contrary made as much impression as snow upon the 
sea, except for the combative animosity that it aroused. 
When I hazarded the opinion that the average German was 
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more adequately informed as to the conduct of the war 
than the average Frenchman or Englishman, I was branded 
as a pro-German and discredited. In Germany when I 
maintained that many Englishmen were unquestionably 
influenced in their desire for the war by an outraged sense 
of Belgium’s violated neutrality, I might as well have dis- 
coursed to the air, except for the suspicion I invited as an 
Anglophile. 

The wish-to-believe not only fertilizes spurious facts 
and spurns unwelcome ones but alters accepted facts, 
subtly, enormously. On both sides in this contest, an 
intense atmosphere has been unconsciously generated 
which insidiously transforms incoming material. Fresh 
data is suffused so that it harmonizes with old assumptions. 
Only after plunging first into oneelectric medium of thought 
and then into the other can one realize how subtle, yet how 
considerable this alteration is. Notice a bit of information 
that seems to possess some individuality of its own and 
consider how the aspect and bearing that it wore in Berlin 
undergoes a sea-change upon reaching London. 

The process of fact transformation is not always an easy 
and wholly unconscious one. Sometimes it takes a veri- 
table artist to recolor a thoroughly Germanic fact to accord 
with the Allied background, or vice versa. But with 
patience it can be accomplished. Try the effect of sug- 
gesting, in the midst of a conversation about the war, 
that a submarine in the Dardanelles is under no legal im- 
munities that do not attach to a submarine in a declared 
and limited war zone. Or argue that the Allies have done 
a fairly serious thing, from the point of view of international 
law, in violating the neutrality of that small State, Greece, 
whose sovereignty was recognised in a treaty signed by 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. Or maintain in the 
presence of German sympathizers that Belgian documents 
showing Belgium’s desire to protect her neutrality in case 
of violation by Germany did not constitute an unneutral 
alliance. These subjects will give an excellent opportunity 
for delicate and hair-splitting disquisitions not unworthy 
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of the middle ages. Then, observing the curious mental 
agility which tries to establish the conclusion desired and to 
dodge the simple and inevitable one, ask yourself if in 
peace times one of your listeners would give a moment’s 
tolerance to his own arguments. 

The wonder is that such stultifying sophistry can be 
sincere. Yet no one believes that he is deceiving himself. 
Each is the victim of the occupational disease of war, now 
spreading to the proportions of an epidemic, a plague, a 
world-infection. And like some subtle maladies that in- 
duce the illusion of health in the patient, this sickness of 
the mind is unrecognised, and persists despite protests of 
impartiality. Sometimes there is a dim perception of 
disquieting symptoms indicated in the impatient remark, 
‘This is no time to be judicial.”’ If the patient wishes to 
imply that this is no time for weak emotions, who would 
disagree? But if, as is more likely, he means to let strong 
emotions excuse weak arguments, he gives up even the 
attempt to preserve mental health, preferring debility. 

The wholesome function of the mind in Plato’s dream was 
to rule like a king enthroned above conflicting instincts 
and desires, directing all in harmony. To-day the mind 
has abdicated this high authority and become the slave 
of desire—a great and noble desire possibly, but none the 
less an enslaving one. Conversation has degenerated into 
slander that does not stop short of the indictment of a 
whole nation, probably four or eight as the case may be; 
the press reflecting and exaggerating popular pressure is 
vivid with bitterness and tame with cant; our very his- 
torians have become pamphleteers. 

Why and how did it happen? Must it, should it be? 

It happened because popular feeling has to be mobilized 
behind the war if it is to be waged successfully. Unless 
the people make the war they labor in vain that make it. 
The time has passed when a diplomat of one of the great 
civilized nations dares to pledge his country to a serious 
foreign policy that is not backed, or is not capable of being 
backed, ‘‘when the facts come out,” by the will of the 
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majority. Whatever the forms of these different govern- 
ments, they all have in fact, and in this sense, responsible 
ministries. The connection between government and 
people may not be equally obvious under different forms 
of organization but the vital responsiveness is there, 
whether an Italian mob is forcing the hands of the dip- 
lomats or Sir Edward Grey on a famous Monday evening 
is igniting the emotions and delicately feeling the pulse of 
the English nation, or the Kaiser from his Imperial bal- 
cony is both hypnotizing and expressing the will of Ger- 
many. 

The old distinctions between the civil and military pop- 
ulation have lost much of their former significance. For 
to-day every cog in the national machine is of unprece- 
dented importance. The war is waged not only by the 
soldier but by the baker, the manufacturer, the engineer, 
the farmer, the small investor, the women. Unless, 
therefore, the emotions of the entire country can be keyed 
up to volunteer pitch and maintained at the point of fight- 
ing efficiency, the war machine loses momentum. 

In order to fire popular imagination some “‘just cause” 
is essential. In small countries whose national existence 
is obviously bound up with economic interests and acces- 
sions of territory, it is possible to find fairly straightforward 
statements as to reasons for declaring war. In greater 
nations where the connection is not so obvious, it is essen- 
tial to have a fairly clear case of self-defense, or some noble 
principle like the sanctity of treaties or the protection of 
small states, to give the proper glow and heat to patriot- 
ism. Lacking one or the other of these reasons as Italy 
has lacked them, the country suffers in divided feeling and 
half-heartedness in waging the war. It is not strange that 
aggressive measures on Italy’s part at the Dardanelles 
or Salonica have been refused. Consequently we find 
each side making the most of the idea that it is upholding 
civilization against barbarism. 

As soon, therefore, as war becomes imminent, every 
available agency is employed to play upon the powerful 
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passion of patriotism. It is stimulated by appeals to 
loyalty, to fear, to love of home, to revenge, to self-in- 
terest, to religious feeling, to honor, to chivalry, to self- 
defense, to justice and to those vague and potent 
emotions that centre about one’s background and early 
intimacies that intensify the sense of race. Like a 
conflagration the dormant force of patriotism spreads and 
gathers momentum until it sweeps a nation into self ignor- 
ing dedication to—slaughter. By the time war is actually 
launched not only the war emotion but the war mind has 
been created. It has become a hardened, nationalized 
function. Thought as an international possession has 
disappeared. In its place partisan patriotism is trying 
to wear the ill-fitting garments of logic. If any minds are 
still to be found who refuse this debasing allegiance they 
invite suspicion and scorn. They who persist in honoring 
truth are no longer honored. 

The war mind is defended both by belligerents and by 
their sympathizers in neutral countries. This contest 
appears as a struggle between democracy and autocracy, 
between a regard for the sacredness of treaties on the one 
hand, and reliance upon treachery and brute force on the 
other, between civilization and barbarism. In the face 
of such issues, it is argued that neutrality is impossible, im- 
moral. One cannot do otherwise than side with the forces 
that make for righteousness and stake one’s faith upon their 
ultimate success. To urge freedom of speech and thought 
at such a moment verges upon treachery. What is es- 
sential, it is said, is not criticism of the government and of 
one’s cause, but public confidence. We do not ask spec- 
tacled grinds to give endless re-statements of minute flaws 
or weaknesses; the large facts stand out, and in their 
light we need enthusiasm, action. We want conviction, 
not a tepid judicial temper; patriotism, not academic dis- 
criminations. In short, we require recruits, not pro- 
fessors. The Hobsons, Shaws, Rollands and Giolittis, 
who tell us the wrongs that we have committed and the 
fact that our enemies are after all such men as we, are losing 
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opportunities for public service to which the fiery-tongued 
Lloyd Georges, Lord Derbys and d’Annunzios have risen, 
aided, let us add, by the Chauvinism of the Jingo press. 

This being so, what mental attitude should be encour- 
aged? Should the scientific historian hibernate until a 
more appropriate season, unless he lowers himself to the 
level of the propagandist? Should he make use of the in- 
fluence that his disinterested scholarship has given him 
to increase the bias of those whose confidence he has won, 
gaining credence under false pretenses? Or should he 
refuse to prostitute his profession, to cheat the public, 
holding inviolate his honor asa thinker? Is hospitality and 
sanity and balance of the mind a desirable achievement, 
or a mild form of treason? 

What is required to maintain the nation at fighting 
efficiency is not primarily a war mind but a war will. 
Nor are the two inseparable. Indeed, they are frequently 
at violent odds. The inflamed emotions upon which the 
war mind depends are necessarily unstable and transient. 
Sensationalism as a driving force is capricious and in- 
satiable in its demands for increasing stimulus. The 
eagerness with which the Cavell incident was seized and 
exploited is a distressing illustration. The nation whose 
spiritual capital is an overwrought pseudo-patriotism is 
bound to feel the lag and drag of abated popular interest 
as soon as the first mad months are over. After a brief 
bright fury excelsior enthusiasms subside and leave behind 
light ashes for the wind. Intemperate appeals and vili- 
fications do not bring the best recruits or tend to keep 
firm the national purpose. If a people’s loyalty is not 
fundamentally sound and well organized in time of peace, 
it cannot undergo too violent a transformation at the 
summons of war. The attempt to make good by rhetoric, 
flaming posters and brass bands the deficiencies of a poor 
industrial system or weaknesses due to national laziness 
is doomed to futility. The demands of war are exacting 
and sustained. They cannot be met by ephemeral emo- 
tionalism. 
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The partisan feeling which has taken captive the sov- 
ereign mind loses its first imperiousness, and little by little 
the war mind begins to assert some of its former inde- 
pendence. Even when most enslaved, it is an uncertain 
quantity. Despite its protection against disconcerting 
facts, there are limits to its resistance to the gradual ad- 
vances of truth. Newspaper readers discover from the 
official reports that trenches are ‘‘retaken’’ which were 
never admitted to have been lost. Soldiers at the front 
find that daily association with the enemy shows them to 
be anything but brutes and blackguards. The large move- 
ments of the war demonstrate an enemy efficiency which 
even the war mind cannot blink. Unless falsities to 
cover up falsities can be produced with sufficient cumu- 
lative effect, the war mind becomes a dangerous slave. 

The war will should not be backed by a servile mind and 
a sentimental and inflated patriotism. England’s fighting 
strength at the front is due in no small degree to the sport- 
ing sang-froid of her unsentimental Tommies. The soldier 
is fortunate in lacking the debilitating bitterness so as- 
siduously cultivated by the daily press at home. Judging 
from letters and many conversations, it seems to awaken 
in him only annoyance and disgust. 

England’s fighting strength at home is in proportion as 
war is conceived as a business, requiring coolness, training, 
intelligence, discipline, organization. To foster the war 
mind with its inability to calculate the enemy’s strength, to 
see him clearly, to foresee his moves, his motives and his 
possibilities is to court disaster. To be forced to pamper a 
war mind in the public which has to be nourished on suc- 
cesses and placated at the expense of strategy is a serious 
handicap. Solid co-operation between people and govern- 
ment is founded on two factors—confidence, and asense 
of identity of interest. These are to be attained by other 
means than by encouraging war rage at the cost of a whole- 
some public mind. 

Free, normal minds are capable of gre. evice to their 
country in producing a steadying influe::ce : 0! only now, 
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but no less in the critical period of adjustment after the 
war. They furnish the temperate atmosphere without 
which agreement between the rival groups is impossible. 
Excessive and ridiculous demands on both sides, backed 
by extravagant confidence, is hardly conducive to mutual 
concessions. The question arises how to prepare for pro- 
posals of peace, a public that has set up standards of im- 
possible accomplishment and nourished implacable hatreds. 
Above all, how make the transition from a world in arms 
to a world in peaceful interrelations. Many adjustments 
will have to be made, many difficulties tided over. The 
greatest of these will consist in internal rather than in 
external frictions. The unnatural excitement of war will 
give way to reaction. Party differences, local troubles, 
suspicions of graft, mismanagement, inefficiency, high- 
handedness, misrepresentation, corruption, willassert them- 
selves and make trouble. With the disappearance of a 
threatening foe the heightened feelings so long exploited 
will seek outlets at home. In four of the great contending 
nations I have heard malcontents remark, ‘‘ After the war 
there’ll be a serious reckoning.”’ A disappointing peace— 
and how can it be otherwise than disappointing to most of 
the nations involved?—will raise the issue as to why the 
war was launched at all, and blood will cry from the ground 
for vengeance. At best it will be a treacherous time, full 
of difficult political, economic, psychological adaptations, 
at worst it will spell what it may spell in Russia. Then 
indeed all that men of sturdy minds have done to combat 
the shallow violence of mob-thought will count in modify- 
ing the fury of reaction. 

What after all is at the bottom of our tenderness for war 
illusions? Is it fear? Of what are we afraid? Do we 
care to imply that the case of nations whose interests are 
ours will collapse upon undue exposure? Do we lack the 
courage of our convictions to such an extent that we dare 
not open our minds, dare not face simple actual facts, or 
attempt to weigh their essential values? Because we scorn 
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to be neutral in sympathy or indifferent as to outcome, 
do we therefore scorn to seek the neutral mind? 

There is no other mind worthy of the name. Unques- 
tionably we desire the responsible maturity which enables 
men to remain clear-eyed and just even when following the 
dictates of a loyal allegiance. It is not easy of attainment. 
To keep an even, undaunted mind in the midst of present 
storms is almost impossible. We must decide, however, 
and with vigor, whether we mean to add a little to the 
general sanity. If wedo not so resolve we shall inevitably 
‘submit to decision by inertia, which is a decision against 
‘the freedom of thought. We cannot, even in our own 
minds, hope to stem the terrific tide of revolt against 
reason by any meagre efforts. We shall have to fight as 
a swimmer fights both the bullying onslaughts of the waves 
and the insidious undertow. 

‘The war mind introduces serious elements of danger to 
the national life besides instability in war and revolution 
thereafter. When men lose the power to weigh with im- 
partiality the issues brought before them, they have lost 
the faculties upon which the hope of democratic govern- 
ment is based. If we allow and encourage the bias that 
paralyses judgment, we pollute the springs that feed a 
stable democracy. We must count upon a progressively 
critical, sceptical public opinion, incapable of degradation, 
either by money, interest or feeling, though these be on a 
national scale. Such a popular mind does not of course 
exist, but it is for us to determine whether we shall in- 
«crease or decrease the possibilities of that mind. 

Some of us aspire toward a state where you can fool 
‘fewer and fewer of the people less and less of the time. It 
behooves us, therefore, to try to preserve to the full measure 
-of our powers the intellectual integrity which is the foun- 
-dation of such a commonwealth. The ‘‘man in the street”’ 
must think straight if he hopes to fulfil his function in a 
-suecessful state. We whose ultimate hope rests in that 
same ‘“‘man in the street’? can serve our country in no 
greater, perhaps no more courageous, way than by hold- 
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ing firmly to our own mental integrity. Whatever our 
allegiance in sympathy and purpose, let us bring back to 
full authority our slavish minds. We can thus do our- 
selves and our country the honor of refusing to surrender 
to desire the sovereign rights of thought. 


GERTRUDE Besse KING. 
SHARON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE ORIGIN OF NIETZSCHE’S PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION. 


BERTRAM M. LAING. 


HROUGHOUT Nietzsche’s writings three recurrent 
notes continually appear. The first is the lack of 
strong individualities; the second is the question of dis- 
interested conduct; and the third is the subject of pessi- 
mism. These three factors sum up for Nietzsche the 
characteristics of his own time; and they form the burden 
of his philosophy. He wants to get rid of each of them; 
though, in the end, they are all reducible to the one prob- 
lem of individuality. The solution he seeks is an objective 
one: no thinker is more alive to the necessity of an objective 
solution than Nietzsche. But this is not obtained by 
appealing to any fact of consciousness, for that is to have 
recourse to a merely subjective feeling of worth, as is the 
case, for example, when conscience is taken as guide. It is 
to be obtained by a reference to the tendencies of life and 
the processes of nature, observable in the world around us. 


I, 


Nietzsche was at first an enthusiastic, though not a 
wholly uncritical, disciple of Schopenhauer, with whose 
writings he gained acquaintance, both by reading and 
lectures, during his earlier student-days at Leipzig. But 
he later became an ardent opponent of Schopenhauer. 
The ground of this almost complete change of attitude may 
be found, in part, in a certain strain of individualism in 
his temperament; probably, in part, too, in the state of his 
own health, as he himself says. ‘‘I made my philosophy,” 
he remarks, ‘‘out of my will to health, to life. The years 
of my lowest vitality were the years when I ceased to be a 





1 Vid. e. g., Will to Power: 707. 
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pessimist.” These personal factors, however, need not be 
regarded as wholly explanatory of the change. The ex- 
planation is to be sought in the historical conditions of the 
time, through the influence of which whatever individual- 
istic element was inherent in Nietzsche came to assume a 
definite theoretical character and to emerge as a meta- 
physical tenet. 

Nietzsche’s disagreement with Schopenhauer first began 
after 1870 and gradually gained a definite form in the 
following years, manifesting itself at length in a complete 
breach with Wagner, who was throughout a staunch 
admirer of Schopenhauer, and then finally in a vigorous 
attack upon his former master. The conditions arising in 
Germany after 1870 were what roused Nietzsche to active 
criticism and resolute constructive effort. He noted after 
the victorious wars against Denmark, Austria, and par- 
ticularly France, a new spirit emerging in Germany; and 
in its smugness, selfishness, self-glorification, repulsive 
nationalism, and national greed it showed itself a spirit 
that was far away from that of the world of Goethe. He 
was struck, too, by the growing sterility of the period in 
really great men. Nowhere could there be found a man 
who had set his seal upon the age by establishing new 
ideals. Wagner appeared to him for a time as the Messiah; 
but with the production of Parsifal the hope was destroyed, 
for it revealed Wagner to be completely subject to the 
influences of the time, Parsifal being merely Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of the saint, and Schopenhauer himself being but 
a reproduction of Christianity. Nietzsche saw among his 
fellow-countrymen a growing servility, imitativeness and 
uniformity of character, an increasing loss of the sense of 
proportion between the small and the great, and the 
gradual disappearance of any desire to accept individual 
responsibility or a readiness to stand alone against the 
crowd for the sake of new values. The individual, losing 
himself in the mass, had come to live without responsibility, 
and to live thus had come to mean living with freedom. 
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Nietzsche ascribes this change in German character to 
the prevailing system of values, and to the presence of a 
powerful public opinion, which secured the observance of 
the accepted standards, and against which none except 
very strong natures dared rise up. But the power of this 
public opinion and such a system of values are established 
by education; and hence Nietzsche regards the German 
educational system as, in the first instance, the source of 
danger. His criticism of it is set forth in the essays on 
“David Strauss” and (more particularly) on “‘Schopen- 
hauer as educator.’’ The system, according to him, refused 
to assign any independent worth to the individual, and it 
aimed at inculcating standards of self-sacrifice, at exalting 
the whole or the state at the expense of the individual, and 
at producing thereby men serviceable to the state in the 
form of machines. The prevailing study of history, which 
he attacks in his essay on ‘“‘the Advantage and Disad- 
vantage of History for Life,’’ was steadily creating a weight 
of tradition which magnified the state but oppressed 
individuality. Religion, also, like morality, was made 
subservient to the same purpose: it had become a mere 
artifice with the ruling class; this, it may be added, being 
the reason of the hostility to the church on the part of 
Socialism in Germany, and also of Nietzsche’s inclusion of 
morality and Christianity in one sweeping condemnation. 
That the whole system was generally believed to be effect- 
ive, was shown by the common remark that the war against 
France had been won by the Prussian schoolmaster. 

Nietzsche, from a study of history, held that all growth 
and progress took place, and could alone take place, through 
the individual, and that every advance necessitated opposi- 
tion to the accepted values and that body of tradition con- 
solidated in the state. Anything, accordingly, that thrust 
the individual into a secondary position and that prevented 
him from developing his life to its proper fulness, was to be 
attacked. A system that trained the individual to be only 
an instrument and that had regard to his welfare only in so 
far as it was necessary to make him an efficient instrument, 
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was hostile to true education. The latter meant to Nietz- 
sche a fine adjustment of all impulses and instincts in one 
rich, harmonious individuality, a development of individual 
initiative, of a sense of self-responsibility, of a readiness to 
be answerable for one’s self and to stand by one’s self. 
This is what Nietzsche calls culture; it is also what he 
means by ‘“‘living dangerously’; and he opposes it to 
civilisation, which was the system of life then prevalent, 
and which meant the dominance of the state, the maiming 
of individuality, the placing of the end in the crowd, the 
sway of standards of altruism and self-sacrifice. He 
regarded culture and the state as antagonistic, and held 
that there was a standard of value other than the state, and 
decisive even against altruism and sacrifice. 

Nietzsche, however, finds behind the established system 
of education a more ultimate cause of the disregard of the 
claims of the individual, and of the consequent deteriora- 
tion of the German character. Education itself is based 
upon definite theories; and these must be held to be the 
ultimate cause. Nietzsche regards that secondary position, 
assigned to individuality in practice in his own time, as the 
outcome of a tendency running throughout the whole his- 
tory of philosophy. The tendency is to accept concepts 
or ideas as the standard by which to measure life, to trust 
notions just as much as the senses are mistrusted; and its 
culminating point is attained according to Nietzsche in 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

The essence of Schopenhauer’s teaching is a hostility to 
individuality. According to it, the highest form of knowl- 
edge is a pure objective intuition of the Ideas, an attitude 
which transcends the limits of space and time, and in 
which all sense of individuality is lost. The restless, cease- 
less, and purposeless activity of the world-will is a process 
in which the individual is but a mere puppet in the hands 
of Nature for the maintenance of the species or the preser- 
vation of the eternal Ideas. When we view Nature ob- 
jectively, says Schopenhauer, ‘‘we find she has but one 
purpose—that of the conservation of every species. 
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Toward this end she works through the enormous surplus 
of seed, through the excessive violence of the sex-impulse.’”’ 
“For Nature the individual has only an indirect value, 
namely, only in so far as it is a means for preserving the 
species. Beyond this is its existence indifferent to her.” 
And, again, ‘‘she is ever ready to sacrifice the individual, 
not only in a thousand-fold way through the most.insignifi- 
cant incidents but also in a fundamental and predetermined 
manner from the moment when it has served the purpose 
of continuing the species.” To attempt to find why 
Nature should seek to conserve the species is vain: it 
simply seems as if ‘‘she strove to lose none of the Ideas or 
permanent forms which with so much labour she has 
brought into being.” In morality, again, the only principle 
of true ethical value is that of sympathy, total disinterested- 
ness, pure altruism where every egoistic element, or every 
reference to one’s own individuality is eliminated; and the 
highest ideal is the saint, who crushes, and refuses to 
satisfy, all the impulses which give content to the indi- 
vidual life. 

This philosophy of Schopenhauer found a ready accept- 
ance in the generation preceding Nietzsche’s own philo- 
sophical activity. ‘‘Through four generations almost,” 
says A. H. Braasch in Die religidsen Strémungen der 
Gegenwart, ‘‘he remained the most popular philosopher, 
and he was able to bask for a generation in the splendour 
of his fame. After the disappointment of the hopes of 
1848, under the weight of the reaction an embittered mood 
prevailed. This mood rediscovered itself in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. Likewise the religious decay of the people in 
the fifties found its justification before it particularly in 
the ‘Parerga and Paralipomena’ with its bitter scorn. 
And all unrecognized genius, all sceptical and depressed 
spirits, all pessimistic hearts eagerly snatched at the 
poisoned sweetmeat offered them in the ‘Parerga and 
Paralipomena.’”’ The oppressive spirit of reaction on the 
part of the victorious rulers who sought ‘‘to wipe out of 
the German constitution the democratic blot of that year 
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of shame”’ (1848) denied scope for free activity in religion, 
in thought, in political and social effort to the strong, 
healthy impulses of the youth of that period; and in so far 
as they refused to be quiescent under the Schopenhauerian 
doctrine of the nothingness of individuality, they sought 
an outlet in the sensuous life of beer-drinking and in the 
enjoyment of drinking-songs. 

The substance of Nietzsche’s argument is that individ- 
uality, in practical life, began to be crushed under the 
influence of definite views or theories, and that the tend- 
ency thus set in motion is carried out to its final issue 
through the acceptance of Schopenhauer’s principles. 
The problem for Nietzsche becomes one of the liberation 
of the individual or the restoration of individuality both 
theoretically and practically. The questions of pessimism 
and disinterestedness are both involved in this problem. 
The failure to give due recognition to the nature of indi- 
viduality and to the differences between individuals led, 
in Schopenhauer, to a completely abstract doctrine of 
equality between individuals, and to a consequent doctrine 
of total disinterestedness; but, reintroducing once more the 
claims of individuality, in an indirect manner, in the dis- 
guised form of a hedonistic standard, without, however, a 
critical examination of the relation of pleasure to the life 
of the individual, Schopenhauer is consistently driven to 
deny even the ultimate value of pure altruism and to 
formulate a pessimistic view of life. 

Partly because Nietzsche regards Schopenhauer as the 
culminating point of the tendency throughout all phi- 
losophy, partly because Schopenhauer’s philosophy was 
dominant at the moment, and partly because he is most 
concerned with it on account of his eatly adherence to it, 
his opposition to the trend of German life in his time 
becomes mainly an opposition to Schopenhauer. His 
philosophy is intelligible only in the light of this fact. His 
terms like philosophers, metaphysicians, psychologists, 
which he uses in a vague and general way, are aimed mainly 
at Schopenhauer. He calls his theory an ‘immoralism’ 
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because he insists upon the element of egoism (or, more 
properly, individuality) which Schopenhauer had charac- 
terized as ‘immoral’ and because he denies the implication 
of the accepted morality, confirmed by Schopenhauer, that 
moral values belong to the constitution of the world, are 
imperishable and must simply be submitted to. His 
so-called ‘hardness’ and a little of his ‘brutality’ are to be 
understood in reference to Schopenhauer’s undiscriminating 
principle of sympathy, which exalts the heart at the expense 
of the head. And his attitude as Antichrist is intelligible 
in relation to Schopenhauer’s statement in ‘Parerga and 
Paralipomena’ (Band II. § 110): ‘‘To deny that the world 
has a moral significance is a perversity of spirit, coincident 
with what is called in religion by the name of Antichrist.’’ 
Nietzsche just strenuously does maintain this denial and 
hence he is Antichrist. 


II. 


The nineteenth century may be regarded as in a special 
degree the biological period. The first half witnessed 
practically the foundation of the science of Embryology in 
the researches of the eminent Russian naturalist, Karl 
Ernst von Baer (1792-1876); and by the middle of the 
century the empirical method of investigation had suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself in the region of organic life, 
which had hitherto been stubbornly maintained to be the 
sphere of the divine and the miraculous. The successful 
results achieved by the empirical study of organic life 
tended to expel gradually the notion of a divine power in 
Nature or the idea of a special creation by Providence, in 
spite of the opposition which this tendency called forth 
both from the church and from the steadily diminishing 
number of orthodox naturalists. The idea of evolution 
which had occurred to thinkers like Leibniz, Herder, 
Schelling, Hegel, but which was employed more as an a 
priori principle in their philosophies than as an actual fact 
requiring explanation, was gradually absorbed by biology 
and placed on an empirical basis. At first it remained 
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badly formulated and badly substantiated ; but, through the 
widening of the field of inquiry and through the consequent 
accumulation of facts, it came to assume a more definite 
form. When Embryology showed that the individual life 
underwent a progressive development from the minutest 
cell to its adult state, evolution was seen to be at least 
something actual. Observed facts also tended to support 
the assumption that organic life as a whole had undergone 
a progressive development. The main difficulty, however, 
which remained was not the question as to the fact of a 
progressive development, for this had come to be generally 
accepted by biologists, but the question as to the nature 
of the development and the agencies effecting it. 

By the time of Nietzsche, the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution and the origin of species had been formulated, and 
had become the centre of controversy. Its significance did 
not lie in its being the first to give expression to the idea 
of evolution, nor even the first to endeavour to explain 
evolution, but in its empirical character and its substan 
tiation by a mass of verifiable facts. The theory started 
from the accepted fact of a tendency to vary in organisms, 
and argued that new species were only strongly marked 
and permanent varieties, naturally ‘selected’ or preserved 
on account of the favourable or useful character of th 
variations. Natural selection, which Darwin postulated on 
the analogy of human selection, almost unconsciously 
carried out, in the case of domesticated animals, is the 
preservation of those modifications which are favourable 
to the individual in its struggle for existence, and the rigid 
destruction of those individuals in which injurious varia- 
tions occur. Without variation natural selection can do 
nothing; it merely preserves, and accumulates over a long 
period of time, differences of structure, the origin of which 
is unknown (Darwin suggested the influence of external 
factors upon the reproductive system), and thereby grad- 
ually produces an individual distinct from that from which 
it originally sprang, more improved in relation to its condi- 
tions of life, and more advanced in organization. 
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The central conception of Darwinism that it is external 
conditions which act as the pruning knife in organic devel- 
opment was opposed in Germany by a number of biologists,’ 
following the footsteps of K. E. von Baer, who refused to 

ecept the Darwinian theory. They rejected the doctrine 
that new species gradually arose from existing species by 
a process of modification and the influence of natural 
selection. The latter, as set forth by Darwin, was held to 
‘be inadequate: it threw everything upon the hypothesis 
‘of a struggle for existence. But, according to Darwin’s 
| opponents, a struggle for existence can never lead to devel- 
opment; it secures at most a merely stationary condition; 
{and it is the exception, not the normal thing. 

What was fundamental, for this school of biologists, was 
the assimilating and organizing power of the organism 
itself, somewhat analogous to will, which leads of its own 
expansive nature to growth and development. Variability, 
which Darwin made his starting-point and which he seemed 
to regard as something like a mere chance event, followed 
from the character of the organism which ever tends to- 
wards more complex organization. External conditions, 
like food and climate, produce of themselves only a tem- 
porary change—a change which remains only so long as its 
causes remain, and which is a change more in quantity 
than in quality. Species, however, differ qualitatively, 
and it is this qualitative difference which must be explained. 
The change, if it is to be of importance for development, 
must be permanent or remain after its cause is removed. 

The principle of beneficial varieties and their natural 
selection, or the principle of the survival of the fittest, is 
rejected; but the theory yet does not ignore the presence 
of external factors. In the first place, the ‘adaptation’ of 
an organism to its environment is not due to natural 
selection, but is a consequent of the organizing power of 








2 Representatives of these are Prof. C. V. Niigeli (1817-1891), professor at 
Munich; Professor KGlliker of Wiirzburg (1817-1905); Ludwig Riitimeyer 
(1825-1895), Nietzsche’s colleague at Bale; W. H. Rolph, H. Hermann, Fr. 
von Géler-Ravensburg and others. 
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the organism which has led to that particular grade of 
organization and which enables the organism at that grade 
to react mostly in useful ways directly to stimuli. This 
organizing power manifests itself in the absorption of 
energy from the environment and in the assimilation of 
that energy so as to secure its maximum utilisation. It 
makes use of the available energy in gradually building up 
new substances which constitute the basis of new qualities 
or capabilities in addition to those which are inherited (for 
the rudimentary embryo contains all the properties of past 
generations), and in thus making the organism more com- 
plex. Hence, the condition of development is not a struggle 
for existence but an abundance of nourishment. In the 
second place, however, these properties which are inherited 
lie latent in the organism, and their emergence into activity 
depends upon external conditions. The latter determine 
which tendencies shall become active. Good nourishment, 
for example, can render tendencies active which might 
otherwise remain inactive. Through the influence of 
favourable external stimuli, or even through the rearrange- 
ment of tendencies among themselves, these latent proper- 
ties can assume such an intensive character, or accumulated 
effects can gain so much in explosive power, that they pass 
over into a visible state. There thus emerges a new species 
or type according to a process of heterogeneous creation. 
It arises not as a result of a modification of an already 
existing species, but suddenly, in an unforeseen way, so 
that there is no continuity between species, and each 
species has its own conditions of existence. 

It was in the midst of these evolutionary theories that 
Nietzsche’s thought came to be finally shaped. Like most 
thinkers, since the evolutionary idea was clearly formulated, 
he could not escape its influence, and he sought in the facts 





*Cf. Nietzsche’s view of Napoleon, Will to Power: 1026. ‘‘He himself was 
corrupted through the means which he had to employ and lost fineness of 
character. With another type of man he could have successfully employed 
other means, and so it would not be necessary that a Caesar must become 
bad.” 
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of evolution the means to a solution of his problem. Some 
writers, for example, Professor Simmel in Schopenhauer 
und Nietzsche and Prof. Alois Riehl in Philosophie der 
Gegenwart among others, have regarded Nietzsche as a 
feito Certain passages in Nietzsche seem at first 





sight to give ground for such a view. ‘‘To thwart funda- 
mentally selection (Auswahl) in the species, its cleansing 
from degeneracy: that has been called hitherto virtue par 
excellence. Man should honour the fate which says to the 
weak ‘perish’! Sympathy completely thwarts the law of 
development, which is the law of selection.” * The ques- 
tion as to Nietzsche’s view must not be begged by rendering 
the term ‘selection’ in these passages as ‘natural selection.’ 
Acceptance of selection as the law of development is not to 
be confused with the acceptance of ‘natural selection,’ 
which is a definite way in which selection is supposed to be 
effected. The biological view which Nietzsche adopts 
leads him to ask—particularly in the case of human life— 
not what agency effects selection but what counteracts it; 
and his doctrine of ‘rearing’ is intended to make the tend- 
ency, which is inherent in all life, effective also in human 
life through the removal of obstacles—such as mistaken 
standards of life and conduct—and provision of the neces- 
sary favourable conditions. 
f Nietzsche expressly opposes the Darwinian theory. He 
‘rejects environment as the supremely important factor in 
volution, and insists upon the tremendous organizing 
power which can shape, create, and use environment. He 
| regards adaptation as of purely secondary rank, as a con- 
|| sequent of the inner, spontaneous, assimilating power 
|| which is primary; he sees in organic life a tendency towards 
“life in its highest power’’; he emphasizes the importance 
of the principle of economy in this connection; and the 
;inner principle of life he calls a will to power. In this he 
is following the theory of Darwin’s opponents, who held 
that in organic life there was an inherent tendency to 





4 Will to Power: 54. 
5 Der Antichrist: 7. 
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develop and become more complex. Such development is 
towards richer and more complex forms, sharply differ- 
entiated and unique in quality. For Nietzsche, also, species 
which have abundant nourishment and are in general 
tended with supreme care soon manifest variation of the 
type in the strongest manner and are rich in wonders and 
monstrosities, while a species exposed to unfavourable con- 
ditions of a constant character remains rigid. A species, 
however, cannot evolve beyond a certain point; one species 
does not pass into another through modification; the 
changes, for example, in animals due to domestication are 
purely temporary and superficial; the type is not in the 
least altered. Each species has its limits; and where the 
limit is reached, it passes into a new species. In such a 
transition lies the goal of its development. In the process 
of development an explosive element is involved. This is 
specially seen in the case of genius. The concentration and 
synthesis of forces becomes so great that new modes and 
new conditions of life become imperative. The slightest 
chance incident serves to call forth the most significant 
results into the world and to change the course of the 
world’s history. 

In ranging himself on the side of this school of biology, 
Nietzsche is but following out a line of thought which is 
found in Schopenhauer, and which, indeed, may have 
given to Nietzsche’s thought, through his early and deep 
study of Schopenhauer, its special direction. Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy is, on the biological side, moulded by 
the theories of Lamarck, Agassiz and Chambers (the 
anonymous author of Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation). Rejecting their theological position, Schopen- 
hauer accepts their doctrine of a gradual evolution of 
organic forms from the simplest to the highest, due to an 
inner impulse in organic life. He adopts the theory of 
heterogenecus creation; and the operative principle he calls 
will. There is a striving on the part of the will in each 
organism to attain the highest possible degree of objectifi- 
cation. There is an inner force struggling to unfold itself, 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 6 
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seizing upon external material and assimilating it. Through 
this assimilation, the inner force becomes so intense that 
under favourable conditions a new type emerges, quite 
suddenly, quite unforeseen, and distinct from the parent 
of which it is the offspring. This is Schopenhauer’s view 
of the origin of species; and it is on this basis that he 
formulates the doctrine of different grades of the will, 
which is simply the biological theory of varying grades of 
organization, blended with the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. 
Each grade, according to Schopenhauer, reveals more fully 
the potencies of the grade below it; the higher grade gathers 
up the properties scattered among various lower grades, 
and effects a new synthesis in such a way that the proper- 
ties appear as an ‘analogue’ of their former self. 

It is important to note, however, that two principles 
appear in Schopenhauer’s theory: the ‘will to become 
more’ as seen in the above doctrine, and the ‘will to live’ 
which he elsewhere makes the basis of his teaching. 
“Everything pushes and strives for existence, where 
possible to organic form (that is, to life), and thereafter 
to the highest possible development of the same.” The 
relative positions of the two principles remain obscure in 
Schopenhauer; but it is obvious that the struggle for 
existence presupposes a definite type of existence to be 
preserved; and the principle which operates in the origin 
of such types must be regarded as the more fundamental. 

It is this principle—the will to become more—that 
Nietzsche adopts as the basis of his own theory, calling it 
a ‘will to power.’ The latter is to be regarded, first, as 
the inherent tendency of life to strive towards a higher 
and fuller life; secondly, as an effort on the part of every 
organism to secure those favourable conditions whereby its 
own existence is maintained and improved, and whereby 
the ascent to higher types is effected. Nietzsche may thus 
be regarded as developing that aspect of Schopenhauer in 
which the latter’s most positive significance is to be found. 
In him, this positive element in the form of an effort after 
a richer and fuller existence becomes very prominent. His 
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theory emphasises that this is essentially the nature of 
will. The development of psychology by his time rendered 
it possible for him to avoid the confusion regarding the 
nature of the will into which Schopenhauer fell. He 
refuses to divorce will from its content, from its ‘whither.’ 
There is for him no such thing as a will devoid of, or sub- 
tracted from, its end: such a will is a mere abstract 
generalisation. 


III. 


Nietzsche, in turning to the phenomena of organic life 
to find an objective solution to his problem, instead of 
taking his stand upon an inner fact of consciousness such 
as an ‘ought’ or a categorical imperative and instead of 
elaborating an a priori standard according to which men 
must conform in their conduct, adopts an empirical atti- 
tude. He simply says that wherever he locks in nature 
and in human life, even in those spheres where at first 
sight such a thing would be least expected, as in the church, 
Christianity, and asceticism, he sees the operation of a will 
to power. ‘‘Wherever I found life, there found I the will 
to power; and even in the will of the servant found I the 
will to be master.”’ ‘‘And where there are sacrifice, serv- 
ice and love, there also is the will to be master.” Taking 
this will to power as an empirical fact, Nietzsche seeks to 
reinterpret human action in the light of it. Human action 
is accepted by him as a phenomenon which, as such, is 
unquestionable, but which may be variously interpreted; 
and he endeavours to give a new interpretation of the 
springs of action as against other interpretations, particu- 
larly that of Schopenhauer. The significance of his criti- 
cism of pity, for example, lies, not in any objection he has 
to the giving of help to the unfortunate, but in its being 
directed against the view that the principle of an act of 
pity should be disinterestedness, disregard of one’s own 
personality, based upon an abstract equality of one per- 
sonality to another. 
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From his empirical standpoint Nietzsche regards the 
individual as the most real thing; and the individual is the 
conscious, human organism. It is impossible to eliminate 
the individual as Schopenhauer does in his principle of dis- 
interestedness. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he says in the Antichrist 
(aphorism 11), ‘‘causes deeper ruin than the impersonal 
duty, every sacrifice to the Moloch of abstraction.’”’ The 
species, to which Schopenhauer subjected the individual 
and to the supremacy of which he saw testimony in the 
intensity of the sex-impulse, is an abstraction. The inten- 
sity of the sex-impulse is, according to Nietzsche, rooted 
in the nature of the individual, not the species. And, 
again, what has been called the state is completely mis- 
understood. The worship bestowed upon the state arises 
from transferring to it the glory which is fundamentally 
due to the achievements of creative individuals. The 
state is properly only a means to the preservation of these 
achievements, which have a significance more lasting than 
the life of such individuals. It creates nothing; but it 
gathers up and consolidates tradition; and it thereby gains 
a mistaken worship. The result of this is that the state, 
living upon the past, tends to crush individuality, which 
is, for Nietzsche, always the point of growth. The state 
thus tends to favour mediocrity as against originality; it 

limits the individual, and destroys the sense of self-respon- 
sibility and the consciousness of values higher than those 
embodied in the state. 

From biology, again, Nietzsche obtains the conception 
of an order of rank. The latter is an application of the 
biological theory of different grades of organization, and 
of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the various grades of ob- 
jectified will, to human life. The differences between men 
are to be taken as something real (as against Schopen- 
hauer’s abstract view of identity of all men and even 
animals) and as sufficient to constitute different types.° 





6 Cf. David Strauss, der Bekenner u. der Schriftsteller:7. ‘‘ All moral conduct, 
says Strauss, is a self-determination of the individual acc ording to the idea of 
the species. This imperative is unfortunately utterly impracticable and 
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There are higher and lower individuals. Each type of man, 
after the manner of biological species, has his own condi- 
tions of existence; only, in the case of man, these conditions 
appear as values. Each type of man has, in consequence, 
his own system of moral values. ‘ Morality is a system of 
valuations which are bound up with the conditions of a 
creature’s existence.”’ This is the basis of Nietzsche’s 
theory of the relativity of moral values and of his refuta- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s principle of sympathy. It is on 
this ground, too, that he emphasizes the felt need of main- 
taining the sense of proportion between the small and the 
great, and of leavening the prevailing mass of uniform 
mediocrity by means of strong contrasts. 

It has to be noted, however, that biology itself provides 
for Nietzsche a safeguard against the possible danger of an 
extreme individualism which might seem to be contained in 
his emphasis upon the individual. The individual is not 
viewed as an atomic unit, as he tends to be under the 
influence of a mechanical view. The atomic individual 
Nietzsche holds to be a mere illusion; the real individual 
concentrates in himself all the results of ancestral expe- 
riences. It is due to the concentration of forces that new 
and higher types emerge. The goal of one type is reached 
when he passes into a higher type. Hence, Nietzsche is 
continually repeating the cry that man is something that 
must be surpassed and that man is merely a bridge to an 
ever higher type. 

The ideal which dominates Nietzsche’s thought, and 
which is obtained from biology and from Schopenhauer, 
is that of the ‘synthetic’ man. A movement is necessary, 
he says, for the “‘creation of the synthetic man.” ‘‘The 
great synthetic man is lacking, in whom the different forces 
for attaining the one goal are correctly harnessed together. 
What we have is the multifarious man, the most interesting 





pointless, because under the concept man the most diverse elements are bound 
together, e. g., the Patagonians and Master Strauss, and because nobody 
would dare to say with equal right: live as a Patagonian, and live as Master 
Strauss.” 
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chaos, that there has probably hitherto been.” This 
ideal is not a species produced by what Darwin calls 
natural selection, nor is he the successful individual who 
wins his way to the top in the struggle for mastery and 
holds his position through brute force. It is the idea of 
organization or synthesis that is dominant with Nietzsche. 
Progress towards a higher type involves a synthesis of the 
qualities which are spread over a number of inferior types. 
“The majority of people are only piecemeal and frag- 
mentary examples of man: only when all those pieces are 
reckoned up, does a man become known. Whole ages 
and whole peoples, in this sense, have a fragmentary 
character. . . . The only important consideration is 
the rise of the synthetic man; inferior men and by far the 
great majority of people are but rehearsals and exercises 
out of which here and there a whole man may arise.” 
Each later stage gathers up and assimilates the preceding 
stages. The element of seeming brutality in Nietzsche’s 
theory admits of quite another interpretation in the light 
of this ideal. When he says that we should “honour the 
fate which says to the weak ‘perish’!’’ he means that, if 
selection is properly effected for purposes of development, 
weaker types would cease to be born and be replaced by 
higher types. When he says that ‘‘the amount of progress 
is in fact even measured by the mass of all that had to be 
sacrificed in order to bring it about: mankind en masse 
sacrificed in order to secure the growth of a single stronger 
new species of man—that would be progress,’ he means 
that the higher in the scale a type is, the fewer are its 
members, but the quality far outweighs the loss in numbers. 
The superman organizes in one person all the tendencies 
and features of numerous other individuals so as to reveal, 
through the new balancing of forces thus effected, new 
aspects or possibilities of these tendencies and forces. 
Even those features which mark the criminal can be so 
assimilated by the strong individual as then to appear in an 
analogous form but now made contributory to a higher 
and fuller level of life. The superman develops in himself 
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a wealth of antagonistic elements, but he is capable of 
balancing them finely in relation to each other. 

The rise of such a synthetic type is to be secured through 
a special process of rearing. This process is, in the first 
place, rendered possible by the rejection of that pessimism 
which is involved in the view that values are fixed and 
imperishable and must simply be accepted by man, and by 
the acceptance of that optimism, based on biology, which 
sees that all creative power resides in the individual and 
that values are created by man himself. The environ- 
ment can be moulded so as to be made subservient to the 
emergence of higher types. For this latter aim there must 
be careful husbanding of human resources over successive 
generations, hard discipline and healthy living on the part 
of the members of each generation, and the establishment 
of those favourable conditions under which individuality 
may have scope to manifest itself, and genius may both be 
created and, where present, be allowed to emerge. But, 
in any case, the great abilities of the individual stand out 
of all proportion to what he himself has done, sacrificed, 
and suffered; for what he is, his forefathers have paid the 
price in struggling, labouring and persevering. This 
steady effort in overcoming hostile circumstances is a 
prime condition for the appearance of a higher type. 
And to supply the motive power to the individual to give 
his active co-operation in this process of organic develop- 
ment Nietzsche formulates the doctrine of the ‘eternal 
cycle,’ which he in no way pretends to have any more 
ultimate validity than that of a useful myth. 


BertTRAM M. LaING. 
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RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL-LEGAL LITERATURE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN 
(1912-1914). 


MORRIS R. COHEN. 


HE recent death of Wilhelm Schuppe emphasizes the 
passing away of the older generation of philosoph- 

ical teachers who, on the basis of their own philosophical 
systems, could make notable contributions to the field of 
jurisprudence.!' But while professional philosophers have 
been withdrawing from this field, jurists, like other in- 
tellectual workers, have been driven more and more by 
the exigencies of their own work to a philosophical consid- 
eration of their own fundamental problems. Besides the 
general breakdown of the ideaphobia which was so fash- 
ionable in the latter part of the nineteenth century, special 
circumstances have brought issues involving the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence to the foreground. 
The adoption of the German Civil Code which throws upon 
jurists the task of determining what is ‘‘good faith” and 
‘‘morals,”’ the adoption of the Swiss Civil Code with its 
explicit recognition of the judges’ power of supplementary 
legislation, and the rise in France and other countries of 
social legislation? involving new forms of responsibility 
and consequent new methods of interpretation,’ have all 
led to the breakdown of the classical theory according to 
which the law springs complete and fully armed from the 
brow of a somewhat mythical being called the will of the 
sovereign. German Historicism as well as French and 





1 Pagel, Beitrdge zur philos. Rechtslehre (1914), contains a disciple’s account 
of the significance of Schuppe’s work in this field. 

2 Qewwre sociale de la Troisitme Republique, par MM. Astier, Buisson, etc., 
avec preface de M. Deschanel (1912). 

3 Thery, Les caractéres généraux de la réglementation jurisprudentielle du 
contrat de travail en droit frangais (1913). See esp. pp. 234-236. 
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English Positivism had all kept the eighteenth century 
faculty psychology with its air-tight division of the mind 
into reason and will, and consequent sharp a priori distinc- 
tion between the functions of the legislator and the judge. 
As there are many demands of practical life which call for 
just such a sharp distinction between the function of the 
legislature and that of the courts, the classical theory man- 
aged until recently to hold its sway despite occasional 
mutterings of intellectual discontent. 

The general intellectual and practical circumstances re- 
ferred to above have, however, led to an organized revolt 
against the traditional view. This may be dated from 
Geny’s Méthode d’interprétation et sources en droit privé 
positif (1899). With massive learning and an overwhelm- 
ing wealth of illustrative material, Geny pointed out that 
the legislator cannot foresee all and foreordain everything, 
and that the interpreter of the law must, therefore, engage 
in a free scientific inquiry into the social principles applic- 
able to given cases, if the law is to be developed along lines 
satisfying the needs of modern life. So long as the duty 
of the judge was conceived as that of a faithful but pas- 
sive mouthpiece of a pre-existing law, questions of social 
policy were no part of legal science. With the recognition, 
however, of the law-creating function of judges and jurists, 
questions as to the end or the policy of the law have be- 
come unavoidable. This has led to a reconsideration of 
the views as to the relation of law to ethics, logic, and so- 
cial science, and has thus raised in significant form, philo- 
sophical questions as to legal methodology. Towards the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the view generally 
prevailed—witness the works of Windscheid and Laurent— 
that the main outlines of legal doctrine had received a 
definitive form and that only various details remained to be 
determined.‘ Our age, however, delights to question fun- 





4 See the confident assertion by the authors of the Supplement au repertoire 
de Dalloz (1887), Vol. I, pp. vii-ix, that legal doctrine had achieved “a com- 
plete development.” A striking parallel may be found in Clark Maxwell’s 
inaugural address at the opening of the Cavendish laboratory in which he 
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damentals in all realms. But it is not skeptical. It has 
found a simple way of establishing new fundamentals by 
means of the principle of historical evolution. If we can 
show that any legal or ethical principle is the result of or 
expresses a tendency of evolution, the principle of univer- 
sal progress will at once make it as canonical as the older 
ways of Providence. . 

This procedure is well-illustrated in Duguit’s Les trans- 
formations générales du droit privé (1912) in which, under 
cover of a survey of the transformations of private civil 
law since the adoption of the Napoleonic Code, Professor 
Duguit attacks the whole classical theory of law, root and 
branch. Professor Duguit regards the notion of subjec- 
tive rights as too metaphysical for any positive legal science, 
and endeavors to show that legal progress is away from a 
metaphysical, subjective, and individualistic conception, 
as embodied in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the Code Napoleon, to a positive, objective, and social sys- 
tem of rules. Thus the rapid growth of our corporation law 
shows that no actual will is necessary in order to have sub- 
jects of legal rights—unless we take refuge in the mystic 
doctrine that business corporations have wills or souls of 
their own. Thus also the notion of responsibility as based 
on fault (twin sister of theologic ‘sin’) is giving way to the 
conception of responsibility based on the objective deter- 
mination of the risk involved in a transaction or under- 
taking. The notion of property as the absolute right of 
individual dominion, he shows, has given place to the no- 
tion of property as a social arrangement for the conservation 
of wealth and therefore essentially subject to constant so- 
cial regulation or restriction. With the abandonment of 
the notion of subjective rights, there goes, of course, the 
whole classical theory of juristic acts, transactions, etc. 





seems to think that the great discoveries of physics had already been made 
and that all that was left to laboratories was to perfect the determination of 
physical units. See Maxwell’s Collected Papers or, History of Cavendish 
Laboratory (1911). 
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Hence Positivists as well as Catholics have rushed to the 
defence of the doctrine of subjective rights.® 

The most effective answer, however, to Duguit’s book 
comes from legal history itself which, like nature, does 
not run for the convenience of our generalization but has 
an irritating way of showing progress in opposite directions. 
Thus property has, in the period covered by M. Duguit, 
not only become more subject to social regulation but also 
(as in the case of copyright, or in the abolition of communal 
property) become more individualistic. This is well illus- 
trated in an excellent survey of the actual legal changes 
of the nineteenth century by Charmont, Les transformations 
du droit civil (1912). It treats more in detail the changes 
in family law, the legal position of women and children, 
as well as the increasing restrictions on private property; 
and in the last three chapters gives one of the best discus- 
sions we have of the theory of risk, fault, and responsi- 
bility, in the light of modern industrial conditions and 
legislation. 

Modern industrial conditions have not only scandal- 
ized classical jurisprudence by developing the notion of 
an objective responsibility independent of all personal 
fault but even more so by the new notion of abuse of 
rights. As a legal right has always been held to define 
the limits within which one may legally act, it seems that 
an abuse within one’s rights is a logical impossibility. 
Legal abuse can only begin, it would seem, where rights end. 
But the exigencies of life sometimes overcome even the 
difficulties of juristic logic, and French courts have, in 
passing on strikes, lockouts, and boycotts, been forced 
more and more to resort to this notion of abuse of rights. 
Here, as elsewhere, the seeming defiance of logic turns 
out on closer examination to be the successful assertion of 





5 Archambault in Annales Philos. Chrétienne, 1912, pp. 225-257; Richard 
in Revue Philosophique, Mars 1912, pp. 225, 246; A. Levi, Contributi ad una 
teoria filosofica dell’ ordine juridico, pp. 260-283. 

® Cf. Plastora, Nouvelles tendances dans le droit—Libertés et patrimonies in 
Revue trimestrielle de droit civil, 1912 m. 4. 
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practical needs over against an inadequate theory. The 
classical jurisprudence regarded the law as a body of defi- 
nite existing principles which courts were merely to apply. 
Now, however, transformism has invaded also the realm 
of legal thought, and it is beginning to be recognized that 
as new situations are coming up, courts must in fact make 
law, or at least modify old rules by stretching or restricting 
them. The law gives the employer the general right to 
engage or discharge anyone he pleases, and to the work- 
man the corresponding right of entering or leaving the em- 
ployment. But, does the employers’ right include the 
right to discharge men because they belong to a union, and 
does the workmen’s right to leave include the right to do 
so in order to compel a fellow employee to enter the union? 
Logically it seems we must answer in the affirmative. But 
courts feel that social order or the interest of the public 
demands a more qualified answer. And this is accomplished 
by the general principle that rights are bestowed for social 
purposes, and therefore any exercise of one’s rights which 
leads to anti-social results, is to be regarded as abusive. 
The doctrine is thus a general principle whereby the social 
end of a right is made to determine its varying limits 
in different cases. It thus seems a clear instance of legal 
pragmatism. 

The whole doctrine is critically examined in Roussel’s 
L’abus du droit (1914). Roussel makes some telling 
points against that soft-heartedness which would banish 
all strife from this world, and in his insistence on the value 
of clear thinking. In the main, however, his objections 
rest on the assumption that law, as distinct from mo- 
rality, must be absolutely definite and, therefore, judges 
must not let their sense of humanity blur the clear outlines 
of the rights fixed by the law. But this assumption that 
the whole law is a logically closed system, which no longer 
has to draw its nourishment from the breasts of its mother 
Justice, is precisely what the newer jurists are disputing. 
In harmony with the anti-intellectualism now prevalent 
in popular philosophy, and characteristic of other forms of 
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modernism, they no longer regard judge and jurists as au- 
tomata for unfolding the logical content of fixed legal 
concepts but as the living organs of society for recreating 
the law in harmony with daily needs—the theory of the 
division of power to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is natural for reformers or protestants to divide them- 
selves into sects. Some emphasize the opposition to logic 
and juridical construction, in contrast to common sense 
humane sentiments, and the teachings of sociology (Fuchs, 
Wiistendorfer®) ; while others insist simply on more adequate 
concepts to enable the law to develop (Stampe).* Some in- 
sist that the judge is to legislate only preter legem, to fill 
up the blanks in the legal system (Danz).'° But others 
claim that a unitary method requires judicial legislation even 
contra legem (Wiistendorfer!'!). Some contend for the claims 
of the living law of to-day and its needs, determined by 
social science, in contrast to the will of the legislator de- 
termined by history (Kohler, Ehrlich,"* Kantorowicz"*) ; 
while others insist on social interests in harmony with the 





7 Fuchs E., Juristischer Kulturkampf, 1912. 

8 Wiistendorfer Die deutsche Rechtsprechung am Wendepunkt. Archiv fur 
civil Praxis, 1913, Vol. 110. Hostile to logical ‘construction’ in law is also 
Miiller-Erzbach Die Relativitat der Rechtsbegriffe in Jherings Jahrbiichee (1912), 
Vol. 61. In his long review, however, of Jung’s book, in the Zeztschrift fur d. 
gesammte Handelsrechts (1913), Vol. 73, Miller-Erzbach seems to have become 
afraid of the emphasis on sensibility, as opposed to logic, in law. 

*Stampe, Grundriss der Wertbewegungslehre, 1912, and Aus einem Frei- 
rechtslehrbuch, in Archiv fir d. civil Praxis, Vols. 107, 108, and 110. Stampe 
seems to have done the most work in the direction of actually applying the 
principles of the Freirechtschule to the concrete subject matter of the law. 

10 Danz, Hinfiihrung in die Rechissprechung, 1912, and Richterrecht, 1912. 
See also his Fortschritte durch Erkenntis der Liicken im Gesetz, in the Deutsche 
Juristenzeitung, 1914, pp. 7 ff. 

1 Qp. cit. It is curious that Wistendorfer, who argues that logic should 
occupy a subordinate position in the interpretation of laws, should attach such 
great importance to a unitary method in a subject that might well admit of 
many methods so far as practical interests are concerned. 

#2 Kohler, Recht und Persdnlichkeit in der Kultur der Gegenwart, 1914, esp. 
pp. 24, and 220 ff. 

3 Ehrlich, Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechts (1913). 
44 Kantorowicz, Was ist uns Savigny in Recht und Wirtschaft, 1912. 
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historically ascertained ends of the legislator (Heck"'). 
Some personify the culture or ideals of the age so that they 
suppose definite juridical deductions can be made from 
them (Berolzheimer'* and Kohler!’); while others insist on 
a more inductive procedure based on a trained sense of what 
is required in individual cases (Jung'*). In their common 
insistence, however, that the legal system is not eternally 
self-sufficient but must always continue, through judge 
and jurist, to draw on social science, ethical sentiments, or 
culture of the age, these writers defy the historicist and 
positivist condemnation of all rational or non-positive 
law. Hence they are accused by their opponents (Bar- 
tolemei,’* Gareis?®) of undermining the value of the law 
by opening the door to arbitrary decisions which would 
be subversive of all the social interests that depend on the 
certainty and impartiality of the law. 

The one who might fitly be called either the stormy 
petrel or the enfant terrible of this Freirechtsschule, Kanto- 
rowicz, has not hesitated to ascend to the source of the 
modern historical school, and lay hands on Savigny him- 
self, showing the limitations of the latter’s conception of 





6 Heck, Gesetzesauslegung und Interessenjurisprudenz (1914), the most 
extensive and systematic study we yet have of the process of legal interpreta- 
tion. There is some impropriety in including Heck among the Freirechtler, 
because of his rather narrow adherence to the imperative theory and his exag- 
geration of the extent to which the will of the legislator is determinate. But 
the logic of the insistence on social interests forces him to make significant 
concessions. Thus the judge “should protect those interests which exist at 
the time of the application. Only the living have rights. But each statute 
already belongs at the time of its application to the past’”’ (p. 14). He also 
admits that Fuchs has rendered great service to jurisprudence by his warm- 
hearted appeals, and Kohler by emphasizing the creative function of juris- 
prudence (pp. 215, 277). 

16 Berolzheimer, Moral und Gesellschaft des 20 Jahrhunderts (1914), already 
noticed in this JournaL, Vol. XXV, p. 121. Cf. also Berolzheimer, Die 
Gefahren eines Gefiihlsjurisprudenz (1911). 

17 Kohler, op. cit. 

18 Jung, Problem des nattirlichen Rechts (1912). ‘ 

19 Bartolemei, La ragione della jurisprudenza pura (1912). 

20 Gareis, Moderne Bewegungen in der Wissenshaft des deut. Privatrechts— 
Rektorsrede (1912). 
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jurisprudence and the inadequacy of his criticism of the 
old natural law (Was ist uns Savigny, 1912). 

This has brought forth a carefully elaborated apologia 
for Savigny by Manigk, Savigny und der Modernismus im 
Recht (1914), in which the attempt is made to show that 
it is these modernists who have the wrong conception of 
jurisprudence, and that when they are right, they have 
already been anticipated by Savigny himself. As is usual 
in such work, texts are frequently tortured to make them 
confess the desired meaning. Nevertheless there is here 
enough genuine criticism of the modernists’ attack on 
the historical school to warn us that all sharp contrasts 
are but pedagogic devices to make our intention clear. 
They may express a tendency but cannot pretend to strict 
historical accuracy in point of fact. Manigk’s book leaves 
one with a very sober sense of the complexity of legal 
method and the vanity of monistic attempts to claim 
everything for a single method or panacea, no matter how 
new. 

When law is viewed in the process of being made, rather 
than as a completed, sanctioned system, the state or sov- 
ereign can no longer be regarded as the exclusive source of 
all law. This is vigorously brought out in Jung’s Problem 
des natiirlichen Rechts and Ehrlich’s Grundlegung der Sozi- 
ologie des Rechts. Jung, who in previous books had at- 
tacked the notion of positive law as a closed logical system, 
here takes the growing character of the law in the process 
of interpretation for granted. What, however, is the 
method according to which this is done? In spite of a too 
liberal reliance on the principle of social eudemonism 
based on popular Darwinian evolutionism, Jung, more 
than any other modern jurist, emphasizes the primacy of 
the individual case. Law grows out of the effort of man 
to protect himself against wrong, which, following Scho- 
penhauer, Jung regards as the primary positive idea of the 
law. Jung carefully examines the relation between the 
feeling of right and wrong in a given case and the prin- 
ciples which jurists assert as the justification or basis of 
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the decision, and thus gives us something of actual juristic 
logic (§ 7). But his acceptance of the popular inade- 
quate conception of induction (which makes principles 
somewhat gratuitous afterthoughts) and a pseudo-scientific 
belief that the determination of what is, is superior to the 
determination of what ought to be, prevent the successful 
carrying out of this admirable attempt to give us a theory 
of natural law or justice as an actual source of the law. 
Ehrlich’s primary interest is in what he calls living law, 
the law which is actually operative and controlling in the 
affairs of men. From this point of view he is compelled 
to join the protest against the exaggerated importance 
hitherto attributed to the state in the field of law. The 
state, according to him, is a late comer in this field and 
does not even to-day exhaust the life of the law. Most 
people obey the law because of custom and not because of 
direct coercion by the state. The main work of the state 
in the realm of law is rather educational, to see that the 
citizens are brought up in habits of obedience. The state 
and its juristic organs are responsible only for adjective 
law, 7 e., or the law that regulates the remedies which pro- 
tect the living law. The norms for deciding cases become 
operative only in litigated disputes which, from the social 
point of view, represent the pathology of the law. The 
family that goes to court is pretty much broken up, as a 
family. To the jurist, litigation is the primary matter, 
but in the mind of the community, the concrete legal 
institution. Like Kantorowicz, Ehrlich sharply opposes 
the historical school, which, as in Savigny’s treatise on 
Possession, emphasizes the past at the expense of the 
present. History cannot be the basis of law any more 
than paleontology can be the basis of physiology. Our 
knowledge of the past of the law is more dependent on our 
knowledge of the present than the latter is on the former. 
The vital part of the law then must be sought not in the 
past, but in present day arrangements, not in a mythical 
folk mind but in the actual social arrangements of to-day. 
Hence a new program of legal studies. The actual system 
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of property holding of Austrian peasants will not be found 
in the Code, which is based on Roman law and not on 
actual practice. The actual law must be sought in archives, 
notarial records, acts of incorporation, notices of the 
formation and dissolution of partnerships, etc. 

Ehrlich’s book suffers from the fact that it draws no 
clear account of what he means by law and how he dis- 
tinguishes it from customs and morals (cf. p. 136). The 
lines between law and morals, he tells us, are shifting. 
This, however, is all the more reason for demanding clear 
ideas. Thus it may be urged that what Ehrlich calls 
living law, is simply custom, which, as such, is not law at 
all, though it may become so under certain conditions. 
Moreover, his assumption that state law merely regulates 
procedure, and that the latter is subsequent to the sub- 
stantive law, is not easily borne out by historic fact. 

An energetic though laborious protest against the over- 
emphasis of custom or social practice as a source of law, is 
found in Oertmann’s Rechtsordnung und Verkehrsitte (1914). 
In opposing the claims of social science in the interpreta- 
tion of law, he asserts that all law is either the work of the 
state, or becomes law because recognized by the state; 
and he even goes far to deny the old claim of the historical 
school that law does arise in custom. Not social practice, 
but the continual application of a rule by the courts, makes 
it law. In thus emphasizing the law-making function of 
the courts he comes very near the position of the 
Freirechtler, that judges must put the breath of life into 
the dead sentences of the statute book. 

While those engaged in civil law have been thus engaged 
in trying to make civil law more flexible, those engaged in 
public law (which is popularly supposed to be an inde- 
terminate branch of politics) have been trying to elaborate 
a rigorous logical technique. An unusually able book 
representing the latter movement—showing familiarity 
with Kant and Sigwart as well as with the police laws of the 
various German communities—is Walter Jellinek’s Gesetz, 
Gesetzesanwendung und Zweckmdssigkeitserwagung (1913). 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 7 
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Starting from the fact that courts have to pass on the legal- 
ity of administrative acts but have no authority to inquire 
into the appropriateness or necessity of such acts, Jellinek 
tries to determine the meaning and limits of this adminis- 
trative freedom or discretion. In the course of this in- 
quiry he examines carefully the logical morphology of the 
law in the process of its application. He has some perti- 
nent remarks on the imperative theory of the law, though 
like his distinguished father he holds that all law is as 
such of state origin. While he holds tenaciously to the 
view that the interpreter of the law is engaged in a process 
of determining an historically objective fact, a meaning 
actually intended by the legislator, his treatment of what. 
he calls the undetermined concept is very suggestive in 
showing the large share of freedom in the process of inter- 
preting the law. 

A similar attempt for French law, though more narrowly 
legal, is Michoud’s Etude sur le pouvoir discrétionnaire de 
Vadministration (1913). 

More revolutionary in its attitude toward established 
ideas in public law is Duguit’s Transformations du droit 
public (1913). Attacking rigorously the notion of sov- 
ereignty as appropriate only to Byzantine and medieval 
conditions, M. Duguit suggests the notion of public service 
as the fitter basis for public law, the responsibility of public 
officials to be determined accordingly. Laws are binding 
not because they are willed by the state, but because they 
are the conditions under which human beings can live in 
society. Thus on the basis of extreme positivism M. 
Duguit comes to a position very near that of the old nat- 
ural law with its insistence on the judge’s veto over uncon- 
stitutional legislation and the strict responsibility of public 
officials. 

An American lawyer reading for the first time Stammler’s 
introductory article to the Zeitschrift fiir Rechtsphilosophtie 
in Lehre und Praxis, or the concluding article in the col- 
lection Systematische Rechtswissenschaft (Kultur der Gegen- 
wart), is sure to suppose that he is in the presence of the 
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traditional German philosopher trying to deduce everything 
from a priori principles but remaining in the cloudy region 
of abstruse abstractions.*! Yet Stammler is primarily a 
jurist who, taking the distinction between just and unjust 
law seriously, and finding no light on the essence of that 
distinction in the writings of the historical school, has been 
led to an adaptation of the Kantian philosophy as supplying 
the needed criterion. Starting with the Kantian distinc- 
tion between the changing and conditioned content and 
the unconditioned unchanging form of the law, Stammler 
tries to determine on the basis of the Kantian epistemology 
the eternal form of all just law. He naturally rejects as 
empirical all ends such as material comforts, national 
integrity, or the cultivation of the arts and science, and 
sets up the pure form of a community of free willing men 
as the absolute end valid for all times and places. On the 
basis of this absolute end Stammler and his followers try 
to determine the limits of freedom of contract, the proper 
interpretation of the German Civil Code provisions for good 
faith (s. 242) and good morals (s. 826) and the proper 
application of (s. 825) the Code of Civil Procedure in the 
case of goods sold at auction. 

In the high and rarefied air in which the argument starts 
it is hard to see how Stammler ean effect a transition from 
such formal concepts as the transcendental unity of apper- 
ception to any actual content of the law. No more than 
Kant does he succeed in showing how a pure logical form 
can, apart from material premises, determine the actual 
content of a law; nor can he disprove the fact that all sorts 
of opposing claims in controverted questions are equally 
compatible with the essentially vague ideal of a community 
of free wills. Stammler, like other Neo-Kantians, seems to 





*1 For an examination of Stammler’s philosophy see Breuer, Der Rechis- 
begriff auf Grundlage der Stammlerischen Sozialphilosophie (No. 27 of the Sup- 
plements to the Kantstudien), 1912, and Wielckowski, Die Neukantianer in 
der Rechtsphilosophie (1914). See also Frankel Die kritische Rechtsphilosophie 
bei Fries und bei Stammler (1912). The present leader of the Fries school, Nel- 
son, has given us a short but weighty pamphlet in this field, Die Theorie 
des wahren Interesses und ihre rechtliche und politische Bedeutung (1913). 
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me to confuse the logical form of consistency, indispensable 
to all rational effort in law and ethics, with the ultimate end 
or ideal which must necessarily involve a matter of choice. 
Just as reason cannot prove all propositions, but presup- 
poses certain premises as accepted, so reason cannot deter- 
mine the ultimate end but can only show the fitness of 
means to ends. 

The rich content of this Zeitschrift as well as Stammler’s 
Theorie der Rechtswissenschaft (1911) serve to show the 
justice of Simmel’s remark that in works of this kind it is 
not impossible for solid superstructures to rest on very 
flimsy foundations. But perhaps it would be more just 
to say that Stammler’s legal results form a solid building 
resting on earthly experience, but to its indweller it 
seems supported by logical threads from the epistemologic 
heaven. 

A very clear exposition of Stammler’s point of view 
(though not avowedly designed as such) is Djuvara’s Le 
fondement du phenoméne juridique (1913). The elab- 
orate technical epistemologic machinery is lost in the 
passage across the Rhine and the angular logical rigidity 
softened in the French garb. But the two fundamental 
characteristics of Stammler’s viewpoint, the emphasis on 
the categories of pure reason, as the source of the speci- 
fically juristic element in social facts, and the attempt to 
derive all rights and obligations from the free meeting of 
minds, emerge very clearly. On an independent basis, 
but leading to the same result is Del Vecchio’s JI concetto 
del diritto (1912), now translated into English as Part II 
of his Formal Basis of Law. Neither Djuvara nor Del 
Vecchio, however, seem to take notice of the insuperable 
difficulties which the facts of the legal order such as em- 
ployers’ liability, or the laws of inheritance, offer to the 
theory which makes all obligation rest on consent. If the 
state needs my land, justice may be said to demand that I 
be given the fair market price. But does that mean that 
I necessarily do consent to part with the house, the treas- 
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ured emotional associations of which nothing else in the 
world can replace? 

A similar result, from a professed Neo-Hegelian starting 
point, is found in Kohler’s general survey of the legal 
situation, Recht und Persénlichkeit in der Kultur der Gegen- 
wart (1914), and in his more technical book on the law 
of competition, Der unlautere Wettbewerb (1914). Both 
attempt to derive all legal obligations from the rights of 
personality. Kohler was one of the pioneers of the socio- 
logic interpretation of law, but his attempt to derive the 
rights of competing business corporations from the rights 
of personality leads to the weirdest kind of Begriffsjuris- 
prudenz. Does personality for legal purposes mean any- 
thing more than a point which is the focus of rights and 
obligations? If we once see that rights and obligations are 
the primary objects of legal science and that associations 
represent groups of rights and obligations in some respects 
like and in some respects different from those possessed by 
single individuals in similar legal situations, we shall be 
spared a great deal of absurd metaphysics. In no field 
does the baneful and fruitless word reality cause so much 
confusion as in the field of jurisprudence and more espe- 
cially in the question as to the reality of legal personality. 

Kohler’s Recht und Persénlichkeit was written before the 
war and ended with a very inspiring survey of the position 
of international law; but after the war broke out he saw 
fit to recant his noble vision. It is a great pity that a 
scholar of his standing should have descended from the 
heights where the search for impartial and international 
truth reigns supreme, into the arena where rage the tem- 
porary conflicts of hatred and economic interests. In his 
recantation Kohler restricts humanity to Germany, Tur- 
key and Italy (this was before May 1915): and his intem- 
perate denunciation of England will certainly not add to 
his reputation for scientific sobriety. 

One of the few avowedly philosophical attempts of the 
Freirechtsschule is Radbruch’s Rechtsphilosophie, and for a 
book of this title it sticks rather close to juridical matters. 
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Radbruch does not attempt, like Stammler or Kohler, to 
storm the empyrean; but gives us a careful analysis of 
what is meant by the validity of law, and a fresh account 
of the relation of law to politics. Radbruch is not taken 
in by the over-hasty monism which refuses to take note 
of the distinction between the normative and the existen- 
tial standpoints. But his reliance on the Windelband- 
Rickert philosophy leads him to overemphasize the pathos 
of legal thought which must move in both the theoretical 
and the practical realm. “Youthful idealism and hunger 
for reality will always seek to construct bridges leading 
from jurisprudence to ideals and life; the resignation of 
manhood will insist on isolation and self sufficiency.” 

Written along the traditional Hegelian lines of the Italian 
School are Petrone’s J/ diritto nel mondo dell spirito (1912) 
and Rensi’s Il fondamento de diritto (1912). The second 
volume of Barillari’s Diritto e filosofia (1912) is a synthe- 
sis of Kantian and Hegelian elements to produce a juridical 
epistemology based on theconception of absolute knowledge. 
Biavaschi’s La crise attuale della filosofia del diritto (1913) 
is written from the religiously orthodox standpoint, but, 
beyond some suggestive criticisms, does not offer anything 
new. 

As the Italian universities require a separate course on 
the philosophy of law in the law faculties, books on what 
the Germans call the general theory of law are called phi- 
losophy of law in Italy. This is certainly the case with 
Miceli’s Principii di filosofia del diritto (1914), an ad- 
mirably gotten up volume which, in spite of 900 pages, is 
of small pocket size and altogether in substance as well as 
in outer form one of the most satisfactory text-books on 
the subject. In spite of the title of this book, and of his 
larger four volume book bearing a similar title, Miceli 
insists that a philosophy of law is impossible, and what 
passes as such is a mixture of ethics and of the general 
theory of the law. But why may not both ethics and the 
general theory of the law be philosophical? Miceli’s 
objection is based on the traditional conception of phi- 
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losophy and the gratuitous assumption that reflection on 
empirical material cannot rise to “‘high speculative con- 
cepts.” Somewhat similar in scope to Miceli’s book— 
though the very antithesis in external makeup—is Cosen- 
tini’s Filosofia del diritto (1914) which embodies a great 
deal of the material of his earlier book, La Reforme de la 
législation civile (1913). Cosentini belongs to the school 
of liberal Positivism and conceives of the philosophy of 
law as a handmaid to the sociology of law. Philosophy 
must not be too critical, but must restrict itself to an exam- 
ination of the logical and phenomenologic essence of ju- 
ridical facts and their relation to other social facts. Social 
ideals, however, he admits, are actual facts of the utmost 
importance in legislation and in judicial law-making 
through the filling up of the lacune of the law. Hence 
the philosophy of law must not restrict itself to a study of 
the law as it is, but must help in its transformation. 
Belonging in the main to what might be called the school 
of idealistic positivism is A. Levi’s Contributi ad una teoria 
filosofica dell’ ordine giuridico (1914), a development of his 
earlier book, La société et l’ordre juridique (1911). Levi 
is a devoted follower of the venerable Italian philosopher 
Ardigo. He insists on the possibility of a philosophy of 
law that is net merely an historic or ethnographic juris- 
prudence or the merely general part of legal science. But 
he rejects all attempts at deontology. He seeks to base 
his philosophy of law on psychology and gnoseology, a 
positivistic adaptation of epistemology. He sees an 
analogy between the reaction of modern jurisprudence 
against the theory of innate rights prior to the existence 
of society, and the reaction of soulless psychology to the 
existence of a substantial self. The problems of the -phi- 
losophy of law thus include (1) the presuppositions of 
juridical experience and the criticism of the common con- 
sciousness of legal thought, (2) the concept of law and the 
nature of the juridical order leading to a critique of the 
technique of laws, and (3) the indications of the tendencies 
of juridical evolution and the criticism of the historical 
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consciousness of right. It is thus seen that while the 
deontologic standpoint is rejected and we are repeatedly 
warned that we must not give norms to experience, it is 
nevertheless kept in a powdered form in the treatment of 
the separate questions. 

While jurists dealing with their own subject matter have 
thus been raising vital philosophic issues from new points 
of view, their results when they consciously turn to general 
philosophy do not seem to me to be of much value; for, 
when they leave their own field they are inclined to accept 
inadequate traditional principles that were framed without 
regard to the specific subject matter of the jurist. This 
seems to me to be well illustrated in the introductory 
volume of Geny’s Science et technique en droit privé positif 
(1914). Geny, indeed, attempts to avoid this difficulty 
by choosing freely elements from scholastic common sense, 
Bergsonian intuition, and the psychology and sociology of 
positivism; but very little of his ‘“‘approfondisement”’ of 
legal method moves outside of the traditional and some- 
what antiquated logic and psychology embodied in such 
books as Ribot’s Evolution of General Ideas and the ordi- 
nary text-book of formal logic. The footnotes, indeed, 
contain an astonishing number of references to modern 
classical treatises in the methodology of the natural and 
social sciences, yet the substance of the book impresses 
one as nothing more than a collection of the commonplaces 
of familiar epistemology illustrated with legal material. 
The fundamental distinction of the book between science 
and technique (the former dealing with what is given and 
the latter with what is constructed) is certainly not clearly 
thought out. (Witness, for example, the reference to 
technique as ‘‘the work of artificial if not arbitrary will,” 
p. 96.) There are, of course, many valuable observations 
in the book, but these, like the remarks on analogy (157- 
160), are independent of the main thesis and were, indeed, 
substantially embodied in Geny’s earlier book. 

While Geny’s philosophic ecclecticism reminds one of 
Cousin, the elaborate bibliographic footnotes, the formal 
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longwinded introductions and divisions of the subject, and 
other ceremonious delay in getting down to the subject 
matter, and, above all, the naive faith in epistemology, 
show the tremendous influence that Germany has been 
exercising lately on intellectual France. Geny is impressed 
by the fact that Berolzheimer’s five volume treatise on 
legal philosophy devotes the first volume to epistemology. 
But is there a single problem in the four subsequent vol- 
umes of Berolzheimer’s book that is decided by reference 
to the first? I can see no more connection there than 
between the saying of grace before meals and the composi- 
tion of the dishes. 

The large volume of M. Fabreguettes, entitled La logique 
judiciaire et l'art de juger (1914), contains some interesting 
remarks on evidence and other matters, but bears little 
on juristic logic. Much more of the last topic will be found 
in an unpretentious contribution to the Wach Festschrift 
(1912) by Wehli, Betirdge zur Analyse der Urteilsfindung, 
Vol. I, pp. 429 ff. 

I have restricted this survey to philosophic efforts on 
the part of professional jurists. I ought to mention, in 
conclusion, several noteworthy attempts to enlarge philo- 
sophie technique to enable it to cope more adequately with 
legal as well as other material. The philosophy of Husserl, 
like that of Meinong, with its attempt to free the considera- 
tion of the essence or character of things from the question 
of their existence, seems to me of great promise for juris- 
prudence in the direction of simplifying needlessly com- 
plicated problems like that of legal personality, animus 
and corpus in possession, etc. Unfortunately, however, 
the study in Husserl’s Jahrbuch (1913) devoted to this 
topic, Die apriorischen Grundlagen des biirgerlichen Rechts, 
by Reinach, is too much dominated by an unclear concep- 
tion as to what is a priori, and the common weakness of 
those unacquainted with legal history, namely, of regarding 
certain arrangements as logically necessary when they are 
merely the results of historical accident. 
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Another effort to develop a Kantian Kulturphilosophie, 
along lines suggested by Hermann Cohen’s Ethik des reinen 
Willens, is Miinch’s Erlebnis und Geltung (supplemental 
monograph, No. 30, to the Kantstudien). Miinch tries 
to show how the regulative function of ideas determines the 
content of practical judgments and how ethics as a trans- 
cendental philosophy of history can enable us to determine 
which system of value represents concrete reason for the 
present state of civilization. Minch makes out a very 
clear case against philosophies of the type of Carlyle, 
Hegel, or the popular evolutionists who think that every- 
thing that triumphs is necessarily in the right. But he has 
not as yet offered us any satisfactory criterion to enable us 
to choose which of the historical systems of value are the 
preferable ones. Indeed he himself seems very close to the 
Hegelian point of view. 

On an entirely independent basis, philosophically and 
juristically, is Walter Pollak’s Perspective und Symbol in 
Philosophie und Rechiswissenschaft (1913). Every science 
is, as a creative activity and vital effort, historically deter- 
mined by certain volitions and interests, and in turn 
modifies these. The question then may be raised not of 
the absolute correctness of a science but of the extent to 
which it satisfies the vital demands which brought it 
forth. In the elaboration of perspectives or points of 
view, symbols or picturesque expressions appeal to the 
scientific imagination so as not only to give it satisfaction 
but also to suggest further research and the discovery 
of new relations. This is applied in a very suggestive 
way to the field of law and to the way in which juristic 
conceptions are determined by laws, customs, and the 
world-view of the time, but in turn modify all these. Jur- 
istic method thus has to use history, sociology and even 
theology as heuristic principles. 

Morris R. CoHEN. 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF New YORK. 
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Democracy AND EpucaTion. By John Dewey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. xii, 434. 


The thinking world has long since learned to expect from Pro- 
fessor Dewey matters of prime importance. Of the general 
significance of this volume it is perhaps enough to say that, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, it is the most important of Professor 
Dewey’s productions thus far. In defiance of possible imputa- 
tions of chauvinism, the reviewer will also say that it would be 
difficult to overstate its import and value for all students of 
education, philosophy, and society. 

The sub-title of the volume is ‘‘An Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Education.” Most books that have appeared under 
that caption have left recollections either of an external, mechan- 
ical application to education of a philosophy fashioned for other 
purposes; or of a conception of the philosophy of education in 
which the philosophical element is regarded as a particular ‘part’ 
or ‘phase’ or ‘kind’ of philosophy concerned with the particular 
problems of education. But the thesis of this volume is that all 
philosophy is, at bottom, social philosophy; and all social phi- 
losophy is the philosophy of education. Hence the significant, 
not to say startling, statement: ‘‘The most penetrating definition 
of philosophy which can be given is that it is the theory of edu- 
cation, in its most general phase.”’ 

William James was fond of quoting Chesterton’s statement, 
“‘The most important thing about a man is his philosophy.” 
It may be added that the most important thing about a man’s 
philosophy is its conception of philosophy—its opinion of itself, 
of its origin, and its mission. A philosophy, therefore, which 
believes that the ‘most penetrating’ definition of itself identifies 
it with the philosophy of education and in the end with the philos- 
ophy of democracy is something that demands attention. There 
is no doubt of the ‘penetrating’ character of this definition. It 
quickly penetrates all conceptions of philosophy which find its 
origin in a ‘pure reason’ or a pure ‘sentience’ that by some in- 
explicable cosmic accident or ‘fall’ is in but not of our human 
world; and it penetrates all theories of education which are a 
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priori deductions from ready made systems of such philosophy- 
In this brief notice only the main headlands of the argument 
can be pointed out. 

In the face of the ‘ineluctable fact’ of the death of its individ- 
uals, life in all its phases and contents has to perpetuate and 
develop itself by transmission, by communication. It must then 
to some extent be social in character. And the more complex 
the life-bearing being, the more communicatory, the more social 
it is obliged to become. This social process of transmission by 
which life maintains and develops itself is education. Education 
is then no mere ‘auxiliary;’ it is literally a matter of life or death. 

The point at which ideas, the capacity for reflection, appear in 
this process marks a great epoch in its development. It means 
the inestimable power of remembered successes and failures, and 
the capacity for utilizing them in future operations. And with a 
little further development, it means a theory of education, a 
deliberately planned inquiry and experimentation. Here is the 
point at which philosophy gets its identity with the theory of 
education, and at which the whole method of Professor Dewey’s 
treatment appears. If we take seriously the view that ideas, 
theories, have their origin in and their operations determined by 
this process of perpetuating life through education, philosophical 
ideas and theories can be no exception. But, if this were all, it 
could be said: ‘‘ Neither can any other ideas be excepted; and if 
all ideas are ‘educational’ the meaning of the term ‘educational’ 
becomes too diffused and thin to be useful.’”’ Professor Dewey’s 
exposition goes on to show (1) how in point of content, philo- 
sophical problems, like the problems of education, are more 
directly concerned with active ‘attitudes’ and ‘dispositions’ than 
are the sciences which deal with specific fields of nature and 
society; and (2) how, historically, ‘the fact that the stream of 
European philosophical thought arose as a theory of educational 
procedure, remains an eloquent witness to the intimate connec- 
tion of philosophy and education.’ 

But all this is ‘instrumental’ to the matter which Professor 
Dewey has particularly at heart in this volume, and indeed every- 
where,—namely, ‘the implications of democracy in human asso- 
ciation’ and therefore, as we have seen, in education and phi- 
losophy. ‘In all social life whatever, even in a gang of thieves, 
we find (1) interests held in common and (2) interaction and co- 
operation with other groups.’ “How numerous and varied are 
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the interests which are commonly shared? How full and free is 
the interplay with other forms of association?””—these are the test 
questions for every society; and they both point to democracy. 
The first means ‘not only a mutual sharing of interests but a 
reliance upon the recognition of these mutual interests as the 
chief factor in social control.’ The second demands ‘not only 
free interaction between social groups but the continuous read- 
justment of social habits in meeting the new situation produced 
by varied intercourse.’ 

With inexorable continuity the pedigree of the ‘problems’ of 
government, of education, and of philosophy is traced back to the 
disjunctions and conflicts due to the failure to recognise both 
these ‘criteria of human association.’ When the social, human 
aim of education is prostituted to exclusive, agressive national 
interests, division, confusion, and strife enter. ‘Art, science, 
and commerce are international both in quality and method. 
But with national sovereignty regarded as the basic conception 
and motive of government each nation lives in a state of hostility 
and incipient or actual war with its neighbors.” The antitheses 
of educational aims, of subject matter and methods; the problems 
of ‘interest and discipline,’ of ‘efficiency and culture,’ of ‘labor 
and leisure,’ of ‘naturalism and humanism,’ are all shown, with 
convincing detail, to be symptoms of social cleavage. To the 
same source are traced the issues of philosophy. The problems 
of ‘mind and matter,’ of ‘body and soul,’ of ‘the world and the 
individual,’ of ‘knowledge and practise,’ of ‘truth and goodness,’ 
—all these ‘record the main lineaments and difficulties of con- 
temporary social practice.’ 

Within the present generation we have seen departments and 
schools of education grow shy of the ‘philosophy of education.’ 
There are schools of education that even boast the absence from 
the curriculum of any such thing as ‘the philosophy of education.’ 
The reason is not far to seek. When ‘the philosophy of educa- 
tion’ consists, as it so often does, of the antinomies of transcenden- 
tal metaphysics, translated into educational terms, thus tending 
to fix in education the very disjunctions it should heal, or when 
it consists, on the other hand, of a collection of theorems and 
rules—a sort of pedagogical Euclid, little wonder departments 
of education feel they can get on without it. But if the con- 
ception of ‘the philosophy of education’ be one in which ‘the 
most penetrating definition’ of the philosophy in it is that it is 
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‘the theory of education in its most general phases’ and one in 
which the theory of education is conceived as an account of the 
actual operations whereby human society is perpetuated in the 
world then no department or school of education which pretends 
to touch bottom can ignore it. The attempt to do so is quite 
analogous to the attempt of a well known school of philosophy 
to construct a new logic which excludes the act of knowing, be- 
cause, forsooth, the act of knowing has been regarded in the 
past as ‘subjective’ and has kept logic in the throes of epistemol- 
ogy. As logic has been in need of a different conception of the 
act of knowing, so the philosophy of education has been in need 
of a new conception of philosophy. This need ‘‘ Democracy and 
Education” supplies. The sub-title of this volume might well 
be “The Restoration of the Philosophy of Education’—its 
restoration—not only to students of departments and schools of 
education—but to all who have any interest in the problems of 
our common life and in the future of democracy in our world. 


Appison W. Moore. 
University of Chicago. 


Tue Unity oF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Essays arranged and 
edited by F. S. Marvin (Author of ‘The Living Past’). Oxford 


University Press, 1915. Pp. 315. 


A brave, large-minded book has been published under this 
title. The title itself is a beau geste, calling us to hope and to 
sympathize, reminding us, in the closing words of a fine essay, 
that the great forces which make for unity “will reappear after 
the storm has passed and rebuild the wreck” (p. 312). Though 
the different writers agree in thinking that “our country’s cause 
and the cause of our Allies is just,” there is not one bitter word 
about Germany from beginning to end. ‘To curb aggressive 
nationalism,” it is well said, ‘‘is the root-problem of the present 
war. To reconcile permanently nationalism with humanity 
would be to establish the everlasting peace” (p. 20). And ‘“‘No 
peace can . . . be permanent which contemplates the ex- 
communication of a leading member of the human family’’ (p. 
305). The last sentence like many in this book, supplies a much- 
needed corrective to those (in every country) who think their 
only task is “‘to curb the aggressive nationalism” of all countries 
except their own. The writers will not despair. Wir heissen 
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euch hoffen. ‘ ‘Idle dreams,’ it will be said, as we hurl more and 
more millions of our best youth to destruction by the most 
highly-developed resources of science. Yes, but the same na- 
tions were only yesterday celebrating the services of Pasteur, 
Virchow, and Lister to a common humanity, and will do so 
again to-morrow or the day after’ (pp. 311-12). 

Definiteness is given to the book by detailed and historic 
studies. Professor Myers, dealing specially with war before the 
dawn of history proper, lays stress on the factor of a common 
‘culture’ as making for unity alongside of the mere ‘morphological’ 
factor of a common ‘race’ (p. 37). The importance of ‘race’ in 
this respect he is inclined to minimise, while he finds “the first 
glimpse of a coherent European culture” “on the almost animal 
plane” of a common method for raising food (p. 54). “The 
régime”’ he says ‘‘which has made the Western World what it is 
has been generically a Bread culture; based on that combination 
of pastoral and agricultural life in which large cattle co-operate 
with man.” This is interesting, and certainly it is worth noting, 
first, that without some such régime it is difficult to conceive of 
man as rising out of savagery at all; secondly, that a common way 
of life, apart from everything else, does unify to a certain degree. 
The discovery of steam has, we may admit, changed the world, 
and given men of one generation a sort of unity with each other 
different from the unity between themselves and the Elizabethans. 
But how profound is the change? And how deep that sort of 
unity? Does not Japan remain profoundly different from us, 
even though Japan has adopted steam? 

Professor J. H. Smith states the contribution of the Greeks “as 
the idea and fact of civilization regarded as a process in and to 
freedom under the control of knowledge or reason.” This was 
shown specially in art, in science, and in philosophy, and the 
mere idea of such a union, of man’s mind as “interested in knowl- 
edge for its own sake and in itself as the power of the world”’ led 
the Greeks to the permanent ideal of ‘‘a life worth living,” a life 
of intense activity, of unfailing interest, of living and inexhausti- 
ble value” (pp. 80, 82, 88). Itis this ideal which must still inspire 
the world, the star of progress, but a star for all of us not for a 
few only as it was too often with the Greeks. 

Ernest Barker sets out with much sympathy the great medix- 
val conception of “‘a Christian commonwealth” including all 
Christians and transcending the national State. To read his 
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essay is to feel more than ever that what is fundamental in that 
conception must somehow be regained, and will modify pro- 
foundly our yesterday’s view of the State. We have been too 
much inclined, those of us who thought about the state at all, to 
speak of it as sovereign sans phrase: it may be sovereign as against 
the selfish individual: it cannot be sovereign as against humanity 
or against the individual when he stands for humanity. The need 
of some organization to make a place in which that spirit of 
humanity can work comes out once more in Professor Geldart’s 
essay on law. “International law,” he writes, “in its modern 
form dates first from the time when states were waking up to the 
consciousness of sovereignty, and when the horrors of the wars 
which followed the Reformation showed that even sovereign 
powers ought to conform to some rules of conduct. 

Unlike the law between man and man which modern states en- 
force by organized compulsion, there is no standing organization 
whose business it is to see that itis kept. . . . But a law 
which is defied with success and impunity is no law” (pp. 135-6). 
J. A. Hobson boldly tackles the problem of creating such an or- 
ganization, saying boldly, and truly, “Sovereignty and inde- 
pendence like all other legal claims, are subject to modification 
and compromise. Every bargain made by treaty—every accept- 
ance of international law—involves some real diminution of 
sovereign independence, unless indeed the liberty to break all 
treaties and to violate all laws is expressly reserved as an in- 
alienable right of nations” (p. 267). Constance Smith gives an 
inspiring account of what has actually been done in the Interna- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Legislation: how German and 
English and French supporters (notedly Mr. Millerand, the 
present Minister of War) worked together in real harmony and 
how much solid work was accomplished. Other writers deal 
with those vast forces that cannot be crammed into a political 
system: the broad common movements in literature and art, 
roughly contemporaneous throughout the greater part of Europe 
in both medieval and modern times, as shown for instance by 
medizval epic and medieval romance, the rise of drama, classi- 
cism, modern romanticism and realism (A. J. Carlyle); the com- 
mon movement of sciences and philosophy, which sprang from 
the common Greco-Roman inheritance and the common spirit 
of.Christendom, and have depended incessantly for their power 
on inter-communication, particularly between German, French, 
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and English thinkers (Professor Hobhouse); the broad likenesses 
in European education throughout the changes of its history 
from the old scholastic to the humanistic and later to the scien- 
tific ideal (J. W. Headlam); the almost universal desire for social 
reform, the modern social conscience everywhere ill at ease and 
seeking to put the dispossessed into possession (C. Delisle Burns); 
the common interests of finance, trade, and exchange, and the 
conflicts that arise over such exchange (Hartley Withers). The 
last-named writer has a happy gift for describing an economic 
situation with great fairness, terseness, and simplicity. ‘The 
individuals become mutually dependent and live by one another’s 
production. Hence comes unity,” he says, describing the divi- 
sion of labor and the growth of trade, but then he adds, “and 
with it a fresh cause of dissension owing to the likelihood of 
quarrelling over the exchange effected.” A balanced statement 
singularly appropriate to our present distressful condition. Mr. 
Wood, at the other end of man’s scale of values, deals with reli- 
gion. He does not minimise the conflict of creeds but he empha- 
sizes, and in an inspiring fashion, the sense of unity shown by the 
Western belief in the solidarity of mankind and in the progress 
towards a common end. ‘“Toleration’” he holds to be ‘an 
essential element of the Christian character” and a “deep respect 
for individuality . . . to be at the centre of the gospel.” 
Because in every individual there is believed to bea divine element 
leading to truth. 

It is obvious that the book is packed with matter. All the 
essays are valuable, and some of them, beside being pregnant 
in themselves are singularly well-suited for an introduction to the 
subject. 

F. M. STawEt. 

London. 


Tue PouiTicaL WriTInGs OF JEAN Jacques RovussEav. Ed- 
ited from the original manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. E. Vaughan, M.A., Litt.D. 2 vols. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1915. £3 3s.0d. Vol. I., pp. xxii, 516; vol. 
II., pp. iv, 577. 


A complete and scholarly edition of Rousseau’s political 
writings is of good omen. Nothing could better supply the pe- 
culiar needs of the present. We are indebted to Dr. Vaughan 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 8 
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for work which is both useful at the moment and will undoubt- 
doubtedly prove of permanent importance. 

He has given us the full and carefully corrected texts of Rous- 
seau’s political treatises together with illustrative passages 
from the Emile. A review is added of the state of the manu- 
scripts, all of which Dr. Vaughan has collated at least twice. 
The true extent of the labour involved can hardly be measured 
by the careful corrections and the interesting notes on textual 
exactness of which the edition is full. We feel that we have the 
real Rousseau, both in the two renderings of the Contrat Social, 
in the political letters and in those most inspiring fragments 
L’ Etat de guerre, and the Jugement sur la paix perpétuelle. And 
the real Rousseau for us now means something very valuable, 
if we consider that we, too, may be living on the eve of a social 
revolution. Prophecy is futile; but even if nothing new comes 
out of the present political confusion, much new thinking will 
have to be done. Rousseau stands for a freshness of outlook 
which is not gained by a too easy repudiation of the work of 
past thinkers: and a very clear sense of his modernity must have 
originally urged Dr. Vaughan to give us the whole of Rousseau’s 
political teaching. His educational theory is the most difficult 
part of his work to omit when one is considering his political 
writings; but in the end we have to acknowledge Rousseau’s 
greatness even in the most restricted sense of the theory of po- 
litical society. 

In addition to Rousseau’s work we have, in this edition, Dr. 
Vaughan’s own comments. To begin at the end,—Dr. Vaughan 
in his second appendix to the second volume has given us a 
paper, based upon Mrs. MacDonald’s work, which deals with 
Rousseau asaman. His character is admirably and, to my mind 
convincingly rendered. Clearly the idea of a “conversion” ex- 
plains much in Rousseau; and the calumnies from which Rous- 
seau’s reputation has suffered are completely exposed. This 
perhaps corrects the limitation of the older view of Rousseau’s 
moral character which even Lord Morley accepted. 

But naturally what is newest and most interesting in these 
volumes is the general view which Dr. Vaughan takes of Rous- 
seau’s political theory. The discussion of Rousseau’s political 
thought turns on an old contrast between individualism and 
collectivism. Dr. Vaughan makes him the exponent of an ex- 
treme collectivism. It is recognised that the suppositions with 
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which he had to begin his work were individualistic in the eight- 
eenth century sense. The Discours is mainly a _ protest 
against evil, based on a mistaken and abstract theory of the in- 
dividual divorced from any community; and as a social protest, 
it did not express any clear or new political idea. When we 
come to the body of the Contrat Social the guiding concep- 
tions as well as the general argument are collectivist. The in- 
dividual is “annihilated”: he is totally “surrendered”; and his 
separate personality is replaced by the “collective self” of the 
community asa whole. This involvesstate-absolutism, although 
the state is to Rousseau the people and not the king. Dr. 
Vaughan says that Rousseau was willing to go to that extreme. 
He was impressed, no doubt, by the immense debt the individ- 
ual owes to his group, by the obvious fact that the individual 
of eighteenth century theory did not exist, and most of all by the 
need of some strong power to overthrow the established per- 
sonal despotisms of Europe. The “general will” appears as 
sovereign. There are, however, corrections in Rousseau which 
Dr. Vaughan sees in the emphasis put upon the free and rea- 
sonable individual as the source of political power. In spite of 
the ideal of unity and strength, Rousseau never lost his con- 
ception of liberty. And when we turn from Dr. Vaughan’s 
Introduction, written before the war, to his Epilogue, written 
after war had begun, we incline to smile. Rousseau is still col- 
lectivist: but violently contrasted with such an absolutist as 
Fichte. We read (vol. II, p. 522) that “with all his austerity 
the individualist in Rousseau was never wholly exorcised by the 
collectivist.’”” I do not quite see why an individualist should 
be regarded asa demon: and I incline to dispute the validity 
of Dr. Vaughan’s idea as to where the emphasis really lies in 
Rousseau’s political theory. But I confess that so long as we 
speak of an eternal conflict between the ““moi-humain” and the 
“moi-commun,”’ between the individual and the “corporate self,’’ 
it does not very much matter which is exorcist and which demon. 

In the other great issue dealt with by Rousseau, that of the 
relation between states, Dr. Vaughan admirably estimates the 
excellence of Rousseau’s practical suggestions without being 
blind to his limitations. Some of these were, of course, inherited. 
But perhaps Dr. Vaughan does not sufficiently emphasise what 
appears to be a very great limitation still existing in all such dis- 
cussions. I presume that the relation between states, even more 
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than the relation of citizens to their state, will be the subject 
most debated in the near future. In Rousseau’s time, also, war 
gave much food for thought. Rousseau calls war and tyranny 
the two greatest scourges of mankind. But how is war to be 
avoided? The plan of a confederation is undoubtedly good. But 
Rousseau hardly saw—and Dr. Vaughan does not point out this 
fact—that it was not mainly a question of political machinery. 
The danger of writing upon the state is that the writer begins to 
think that what is not the state is nothing. Rousseau’s ideas 
hardly go beyond a state arrangement. And no suggestion as to 
the future is even now likely to be effective if the problem is dealt 
with as though it concerned only the limitations of sovereignty. 
Rousseau too much identified human society with political institu- 
tions. But for all his deficiencies and in spite of the omissions 
which Dr. Vaughan was perhaps obliged to allow in his excellent 
commentary, these two volumes are full of suggestion for our 
present needs. The ultimate issue for theory is, no doubt, what 
Dr. Vaughan makes it. How are we to consider the relationships 
of men in society? Are we to be individualists or collectivists? 
And is the theory of collectivism what we chiefly owe to Rousseau? 
This is not the place to discuss in detail either Rousseau’s position 
or that obviously adopted by Dr. Vaughan. It is sufficient to say 
that one may possibly put aside altogether the old controversy 
in acknowledging our greatest debt to Jean Jacques. I admit 
that Dr. Vaughan is entirely right in saying that Rousseau’s 
great contribution was the social idea. Indeed I should have 
said that he is known as a collectivist and not as an individualist. 
I do not know about the English interpretations. But Taine 
makes it his complaint that Rousseau only transferred the ob- 
solete sanctity of despotic government to democratic govern- 
ment. Renan and, in our own day, Emile Faguet make the 
same sort of judgment. But Dr. Vaughan does not deal with 
the recent French criticism of Rousseau. The fundamental 
point for me is that Rousseau is too great to be either collec- 
tivist or individualist. Happily he had scientific exactness 
without losing artistic perception. So long as one contrasts the 
two “isms,” one has the uncomfortable feeling that our disputes 
about the state will sound to our grandchildren like the medieval 
disputes concerning the intelligence of angels. To be vastly 
moved as to whether the state should aim chiefly at “self-pres- 
ervation” involves a blindness to the unmystical fact that it 
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is you and I who are called upon to defend it. If it could de- 
fend itself or indeed if it had any self to defend, the state might 
be absolute for all I know. If angels think, they may very well 
think as Aquinas will have it that they do. What really we 
want to know is how we “unfeathered bipeds with gregarious 
habits,” as Plato has excellently called us, may best arrange 
our lives so as to get more out of them than we do or than our 
fathers did. The established arrangements have been named, 
by some Adam who was present at creation, state and church 
and the rest; but he had not a good eye, and he took animals for 
angels and gatherings for disembodied intelligences. Even 
our modern scientists leave one unconvinced. I cannot reduce 
the state to pounds, shillings and pence. I can only see men, 
women and children. This sense for reality, as it appears to 
me, I find in Rousseau. This and not any theory of limited 
individualism or moderate collectivism makes him valuable in 
an age in which institutions have become so vast that man him- 
self loses his humanity. What we need, and what I think Dr. 
Vaughan sees that we need, is not chiefly security for the state 
or freedom for the citizen, not collectivism or individualism, 
but political humanism: and the father of that is Jean Jacques, 
who himself owed it to the greatest of our ancestors, Plato. 
C. DELIsLe Burns. 


London, England. 


Tue InpquaLtity oF Human Races. By Arthur de Gobineau. 
Translated by Adrian Collins, M.A., with an introduction by 
Dr. Oscar Levy. London: Heinemann, 1915. Pp. ix, 220. 


The translation of Count de Gobineau’s famous work, espe- 
cially in such a competent and charming version as this, is a not 
inopportune event. For in its decisive simplicity and vigour, 
it stands for one answer to the question which no one can avoid 
asking just at present,—What is the meaning of this breakdown 
in civilization? Gobineau’s answer is that it has no meaning 
at all, none at least if by ‘meaning’ we imply any kind of value. 
There is meaning enough in it as a natural fact, as one incident in 
that conflict of races which is the whole history of civilization. 
But no moral or political or religious principle is at stake, here 
or anywhere. There is one inexorable law governing this con- 
flict and governing every movement in human history—that 
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the best race must triumph, and that the best race is the race 
of purest blood. Neither speech nor art, morals nor religion, 
climate nor economic condition can affect, except superficially, 
the destiny of peoples. If we are of pure blood, the world is 
ours. If we are not, then presumably it were well that we should 
know it, and withdraw from the stage where we can no longer 
bear our part with honour. 

At this late day in the chequered story of the world, we may 
wonder what purity of blood means. But Gobineau’s answer 
is clear enough. So far as human research can carry us, we 
cannot go behind an ultimate division of mankind into three 
races,—the black, the yellow, and the white. This is the order 
of their capacity, actual and potential. Each is capable of 
development up to a certain point, none beyond the point which 
an implacable nature has fixed for the type. Hence all dreams 
of human perfectibility, and of the ultimate equality of races are 
mere chimeras. From the white race, and from it alone, springs 
“everything great and noble and fruitful in the works of man on 
this Earth, in science, art, and civilization.’”” But even within 
the white race, there are striking, though fluctuating inequalities. 
Somehow in the course of early human civilization, one people 
emerges from its neighbors as the repository of the creative 
impulse of the race. In virtue of that impulse, it must seek to 
expand itself, either in war or by the arts of peace and to bring 
other peoples within its influence. The price of success in this 
is a mixture of its blood with that of the inferior race; and the 
older and more widespread its civilization becomes the more 
complete the “degeneration.” That civilization is doomed. 
Somewhere in the world, the accident of breeding has thrown 
up a more virile stock: and its destiny is to attack and defeat 
the degenerate. It is bound to prevail, until its purity of blood 
is corrupted, when it in turn must give way to another. “I 
can say positively” writes Gobineau, “that a people will never 
die if it remains eternally composed of the same elements. 

A State may be overthorwn, but not a civilization or 
a social organism.” 

Now, a thesis of this kind, provided it contains something of 
truth, is always capable of proof. For whatever other factors 
one may suggest as contributing to the rise and fall of civilizations, 
they can be said to be the outcome of the purity or degeneration 
of the blood. And if the author of a theory is resolute enough 
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in taking this point of view, and in regarding each one of the 
complex conditions of the health of a civilization as simply 
another form of what he takes to be the fundamental condition, 
the success of his proof is only a question of his ingenuity in 
covering up the tracks of a logical fallacy. A sine qué non is 
seldom the sole detern :uing factor: but where the field of choice 
ranges from China to Peru—both countries are much in Gobin- 
eau’s mind—-and from Adam to the nineteenth century A.D., 
the acute mind can be sure of ample material on which to appear 
to apply the method of difference. Gobineau is acute, though 
inaccurate in the second of these respects, and for the most 
part, gloriously indifferent to the first. His work is brilliant, 
learned, and often bewilderingly inconsequent. If anyone 
doubts the justice of this last opinion, let him study say pp. 
174-5, and ask himself what is proved, and what is shelved. 
This is not to say that Gobineau’s work is not valuable or 
that his point of view matters little. It only means—perhaps it 
is our spiritual pride—that by the wickedest kind of paradox 
we have progressed far enough beyond Gobineau to see that his 
doctrine of the illusoriness of progress does not settle all our 
doubts. Of course, what he was chiefly concerned to prove,— 
the reality of innate differences in individuals and in peoples,— 
has largely passed into the common stock of our political ideals 


and perhaps his relentless pessimism was good for the Europe 
of the ’50’s and ’60’s. But the world of the early twentieth 
century cannot hope to see things quite so simply, or to find in 
this plain tale of its inevitable destiny, a direct cut through its 
sad and acknowledged “confusion of moral values.” 


H. J. W. HerTHerincTon. 
University College, Cardiff. 


History or Mepi#vau PouiticaAL THEORY IN THE WEsT. By 
R. W. Carlyle, K.C.S.1., C.I.E. and A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
D.Litt. Vol. III, Political Theory from the Tenth Century to 
the Thirteenth. By A. J. Carlyle. Pp. xvii, 201. London 
and Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1915. 


This volume marks the third stage in the progress of the large 
task which the authors have undertaken—to write the history 
of the political theory of medieval Western Europe. Like the 
first two volumes, it is the work of Dr. A. J. Carlyle; and like 
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them also, it is an admirable achievement. So far as can be 
judged from the first installments, there is no doubt that the com- 
pletion of the series will enrich English political philosophy in a 
substantial and important history, worthy of Oxford scholarship. 

The present part begins with a brief resumé of the conclusions 
of the earlier books, explaining the inheritance of the middle ages 
from antiquity and the influence of medieval Roman and Canon 
law. The discussion of its proper subject falls into two parts— 
the examination of the principles of feudalism from the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, and a consideration of the prevailing 
political conceptions in the general literature of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Dr.Carlylefinds that the principles of political 
organization were “substantially the same in all the European 
communities.”” Hence his studies cover all the then existing 
political groups in the West. And this important conclusion is 
reinforced by the remarkable unity of the ideas which are to be 
found both in feudal institutions and law, and in the literature of 
that period. 

Feudalism, we are apt to suppose, was a system of purely per- 
sonal relationships. But that view, Dr. Carlyle points out, is 
due to the literary rather than to the legal or historical tradition; 
and within the literary evidence, there has been a common failure 
to distinguish between the realistic epic and the conventional 
romance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The truth is 
that alongside the personal relationship of lord and vassal, there 
was both in theory and in practice the recognition that the 
loyalty of the vassal depended on the fulfilment of certain obli- 
gations by the lord. The relationship, though profoundly per- 
sonal, was also definitely contractual; and the contract could be 
enforced by a well regulated machinery of courts, or by an ap- 
peal to the overlord. Every grade of the feudal world, indeed, 
was subject to law, which originates not in the will of a king but 
in “the custom and consent”’ of the community, and which grows 
with its growth. 

And this recognition is historically important because it is at 
least part of the explanation why feudalism did not result in the 
disruption of Europe into a very large number of small com- 
munities. Its natural tendency, of course, was in this direction: 
but it was checked by the operation of those larger principles 
which brought the feudal groups under the control of the national 
systems. 
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It is possible to discover the same governing principles in the 
general medieval view of the state. Dr. Carlyle reduces them to 
three. First, the purpose of the state is moral,—‘‘the mainte- 
nance of justice and righteousness.” It may, indeed, have 
“originated in sin” but that means simply that it was a divinely 
appointed instrument for the restraint and removal of human 
wrong-doing. It was, therefore, the creation of God: and its 
ruler was God’s vicar by divine right, but only when and in so 
far as he carried out God’s purpose of justice. Hence secondly, 
the law of the state, the embodiment of justice, was the supreme 
principle of its constitution. 


“‘Decet regem discere legem, 
Audiat rex quod precipit lex, 
Legem servare, hoc est regnare.”’ 


And finally, consequent on these two, the relation between king 
and subjects depended on the mutual obligation to maintain 
justice and law. 

This is the barest summary of the conclusions which Dr. 
Carlyle backs by a wealth of learning in the jurists and lawyers 
of these centuries. But it will serve to show how systematic his 
treatment is, and how vital the thought with which he deals. 
It is not the least of the merits of this book that it decisively 
saves us from thinking of the Middle Ages as a kind of death in 
life. It was rather a period when high intelligence tried to formu- 
late and to apply great political principles to a most complex and 
changing social world. 

H. J. W. HETHERINGTON. 

University College, Cardiff. 


An InTRopucTION To Ernics. By G. A. Johnston, M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co.,1915. Pp. x, 254. 


This small book consists of Mr. Johnston’s lectures to stu- 
dents in training at Glasgow. Among the many odd subjects 
which the government requires teachers to have heard about, 
ethics is included. It is rarely that these unfortunate beings get 
really good lectures from a really good lecturer such as those who 
listened to Mr. Johnston’s course have enjoyed. 

The book seems to me to be an admirable introduction to 
ethics. Mr. Johnston has, from the nature of his audience, 
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often had to try and bring his ethical doctrines into close con- 
nection with teaching. This is doubtless a necessary evil, but 
it is so far an evil that it has led to some rather startling remarks 
which the lecturer would probably have omitted or altered had 
circumstances been different: e.g., on p. 39, teachers are ad- 
vised to recommend children “to choose the best of their com- 
panions as friends.”’ If the children acted on this suggestion 
(of which, happily, there is very little fear) we should have the 
spectacle of the bad children trying to make friends with the 
good ones and the good ones sternly repelling their advances. 
Again, on p. 152, at the end of an excellent chapter on the Sanc- 
tions of Conduct, Mr. Johnston informs the teachers that “it 
is impossible to give any particular reasons for being good that 
will be absolutely true, not because there are no reasons for being 
good, but because there is every possible reason.”’ This is a 
fine epigram; but I am afraid that, like most epigrams, it will not 
stand criticism. If there is every reason for being good, why 
should no particular reason be absolutely true? If I can prove 
& proposition in six different ways this surely does not make all 
my six proofs only partially valid. And surely the fact is that 
there are dozens of reasons for not being good, but no reason for 
it except—that it is good to be good. 

Mr. Johnston first asks what is the good for man and an- 
swers that it is “the development of a strong character in the 
activities of a socially valuable position in the community.” 
As a definition this appears to me to be circular; for I suppose 
that a position in the community is only socially valuable if it 
makes for the good of man. But it forms an excellent peg on 
which to hang the very useful discussions of the rest of the book. 
Part I is largely psychological. It traces the development of 
character under the influence of heredity and environment, in- 
cluding in the latter definite moral teaching. Impulses are de- 
veloped into desires, and emotions are organized to sentiments; 
finally the whole must be unified into a formed character. The 
self is treated in its two aspects, as conscience which judges about 
good and bad and as will which acts according to these judg- 
ments. 

Mr. Johnston makes some excellent remarks on the conclu- 
sions which eugenists have drawn from the Edwards and the 
Jukes families, pointing out that the environment of Edwardses 
has generally been favorable and that of Jukeses unfavorable. I 
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am less convinced by his remarks on p. 27 that we are all born 
with unlimited capacities for good or evil, though with strictly 
limited ones for doing mathematics. I should have thought that 
many people were as incapable of the highest degrees of goodness 
or badness as of doing higher mathematics. 

Mr. Johnston is anxious to prove that in spite of heredity and 
environment we are responsible for our actions. I agree with 
his conclusions, but do not quite see the force of some of his ar- 
guments. One argument (p. 31) is that heredity and environ- 
ment are not mutually exclusive. This seems to me quite ir- 
relevant to the question of responsibility. Another argument 
is that we react to environment in our own peculiar way, and 
that we make our own character by acts of will. But might it not 
be that my first act of will is entirely due to heredity and environ- 
ment (mainly heredity)? If so, the fact that this first act is a 
joint cause with heredity and environment of my next act of 
will, and so on, does not alter the fact that the ultimate causes 
of my character are heredity and environment. My own feeling 
is that these causal questions are irrelevant to the ethical one 
of my moral responsibility; however I may have been caused it is 
true that I am the sort of being who is responsible for his volun- 
tary acts. And this is none the less true if other persons, e¢.g., 
God, my parents, and society, are also responsible for my acts 
as partial causes of them. 

I have one criticism to make on Mr. Johnston’s Chapter IV 
about Impulse and Desire. On p. 65 I do not think that it is 
made quite clear in what sense desires always have a reference 
to the self. The point, I take it, is that as a matter of psy- 
chology all desires have a reference to the desiring self, and that 
as a matter of ethics all desirable objects get their desirability 
from their reference to some self. But it seems to me that the 
nature of the psychological reference might have been made 
clearer in view of the great plausibility of psychological hedonism, 
and that it should be made quite clear that the self which makes 
a desired object desirable need not be the self that desires it. 

In Chapter VII on Will and Conscience I should like to draw 
attention to Mr. Johnston’s excellent remark that ‘Conscience 
is indeed simply consciousness dealing with moral life.” 

In Chapter IX we have a valuable discussion on the standard 
of moral judgment which Mr. Johnston takes to be Reason, 
used in no mystical sense but simply as intellect dealing with a 
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special subject matter. And we may commend to many readers 
his remarks on the opinion that Mr. Ramsey MacDonald and his 
friends are to be blamed for trying to do what Dr. Liebknecht 
and his friends are to be praised for trying to do. 

Chapter X describes the Motive and Sanctions of Conduct. 
Mr. Johnston takes the balanced view that the rightness of an 
action depends on the goodness of its motive, taken in the sense 
of the feeling that prompts it, plus the foreseen consequences. 
This seems plausible enough, but we need some means for de- 
ciding what weight is to be given to each factor in the complex. 
Here Mr. Johnston does not seem to me to be clear. E.g., a 
foreseen punishment is part of my motive in his sense, but he 
will not allow that an action based on this alone can be good. 
It is surely not sufficient to say that the punishment is external 
to the act; for it may be attached by ordinary laws of causation 
in a society with as much certainty as physical consequences are 
attached by natural laws. 

I have only one more criticism to make. Why are we told 
in Chapter XI that consciousness of moral obligation is only 
possible to a self that is aware of its own imperfection and also 
of an ideal perfection to which it has not yet attained? A self 
that has always acted rightly but which is in time and has to do 
new acts continually might surely be morally perfect and yet 
have a sense of moral obligation at each new decision. 

The book concludes with chapters on the place of Pleasure, 
on Vocation, on the Virtues, and on the Institutions of the Moral 
Life. It may safely be recommended to all students beginning 
ethics, and to many who have long passed that stage. 


C. D. Broan. 
St. Andrews University, Scotland. 


Genetic THEeory or Reauity, Being the Outcome of Genetic 
Logic as Issuing in the Aesthetic Theory of Reality called 
Pancalism. By James Mark Baldwin. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 


Professor Baldwin’s work on Thought and Things, or Genetic 
Logic was to have been completed in a projected fourth volume. 
Owing to considerations, however, partly of an external char- 
acter, the author has been led to publish as a separate work the 
discussions which draw the general philosophical conclusions 
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from his previous studies. The present volume, then, is made 
to such degree independent of other writings, in point of lit- 
erary form, that he even considers it adapted to serve as a gen- 
eral introduction to philosophy; while at the same time its logical 
grounds have been systematically fortified by the results of the 
earlier work. 

The philosophical standpoint of Pancalism (7d may xaddv) 
is perhaps not quite so novel as the name. It finds in the 
esthetic synthesis the key to the meaning of experience and of 
reality. The author recognizes as his intellectual predecessors 
in this matter especially Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling. The 
particular Kant in reference is the author of the Critique of Judg- 
ment, which Professor Baldwin rates very highly. Schelling is 
judged to have brought out the essential need of synthesis be- 
tween the activities of knowledge and practice, and to have 
discerned correctly that the positive mode of consciousness in 
which the reconciliation occurs is that underlying art. But the 
solution offered by Schelling, while pointed in the right direc- 
tion, is too speculative and also too rhapsodical to be convincing. 
Professor Baldwin feels that the present philosophical requirement 
is to face Schelling’s problem, but with a more adequate analysis 
of the art consciousness and its products. Pancalism, then, is 
the conviction that we realize the real in achieving and enjoying 
the beautiful, and nothing can be in any high sense good without 
being beautiful. Indeed, whatever is really good or true is such 
just because it is beautiful. But the estheticism here supported 
is not the formless and unsystematic appeal to mere individual 
mood, which Eucken has characterized as esthetic individualism. 
On the other hand, the esthetic synthesis is conceived as holding 
in solution the values developed by science, ethics, and religion, 
without weakening or annulling them. Sidney Lanier had al- 
ready said to the students of Johns Hopkins, ‘He who has not 
come to that stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the 
beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one thing, 
burn as one fire, shine as one light within him, he is not yet the 
great artist.” If Baldwin, in striving to ‘‘consolidate’’ the posi- 
tion thus brilliantly carried, has placed the emphasis more 
strongly upon the holiness of beauty, it is with no purpose, as I 
understand him, of sanctioning a maudlin treatment of other 
values. 
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The book is a good one. It is not only interesting, but, I 
think, largely sound in point of philosophical judgment. True, 
it is rather too broad in its survey to be very profound. Further, 
while much of its freshness comes from the novel viewpoints and 
classifications employed, yet many of the contrasts with con- 
ventional treatment which thus arise seem largely verbal. 

For instance, the author maintains an attack upon intellectual- 
ism; but the intellectualism under discussion has little to do with 
Plato or Hegel. It may be materialism in metaphysics, or sen- 
sationalism in epistemology. In all its forms, intellectualism is 
supposed to emphasize facts, data, grounds, the Gradgrind point 
of view; and to make no provision for values or ideals. This 
would ignore the entire Platonic doctrine of knowledge as ideali- 
zation, and Hegel’s emphasis upon the higher immediacy which 
stands above the merely relational viewpoint.’ These teachings 
the author means to endorse in principle, but he simply does 
not classify them under intellectualism. On the other hand, 
“all the systems of idealism,” including that of Plato, appear 
with him as forms of voluntarism. 

Professor Baldwin’s critique of the value of knowledge is 
strong in its negative dialectic, but more conservative than that 
of Bergson. “We do not find here justification for the alogism 
which charges knowledge with rendering only a conceptual dis- 
tortion of the real, and finds in mediation through ideas only a 
means of banishing the actual and concrete. On the other hand, 
the end of knowledge is to restore the actual, to bring the imagi- 
nary within the range of concrete control. . . . It makes an 
essential report on the nature of things (p. 163).” 

A somewhat similar vindication is given of the religious valua- 
tion of life. Religion, in Baldwin’s view, is an outgrowth of the 
social nature of man; but its point is to consecrate the ideal of 
the humanity that is to be. He resists, then, the positivistic 
conception of a religion of humanity, whether purveyed by 
Comte or Durkheim; and supports in place of it the religion of 
ideal humanity, that is, of divinity. Religion, then, he conceives 
as an abiding element in human nature, because its values are 
rooted in reality. 

But both the scientific viewpoint and the religious viewpoint 
are relative to a larger and more inclusive viewpoint, that of 
esthetic appreciation. Throughout the concluding chapters, 
in which the attempt is made to demonstrate the all-inclusive 
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and self contained character of the esthetic experience, the fam- 
iliar motives of absolute idealism are regularly in evidence. 
The result, of course, is quite different from the Hegelian type 
of absolutism. Some of the differences seem to be chiefly verbal, 
but others clearly imply different estimates of philosophical 
values. It is evident, however, that the kinship with other abso- 
lutist systems is more significant than the relation to pragmatism, 
Bergsonism, or other recent tendencies. An added interest of 
this book arises from the close connection which Professor Bald- 
win always maintains with biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical discussions. 
E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 


AntmaL Ricuts, Considered in Relation to Social Progress. 
By Henry 8, Salt. Revised Edition. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1915. Pp. vii, 124. 


Those interested in Humanitarianism will be pleased to see a 
new edition of this vigorous and temperate statement of its case. 
The new edition is not greatly altered from the first, but contains 
some replies to criticisms—notably those that were published in 
this JouRNAL by the late Professor Ritchie. The real point on 
which controversy turns seems to relate to Mr. Salt’s assump- 
tion, that the modern doctrine of evolution involves the denial of 
any fundamental distinctions between different levels of life. 
He does not appear to have taken much account of recent dis- 
cussions on this subject. M. Bergson, among others, has done 
much to overturn the assumption on which he proceeds; and 
many of those who do not follow M. Bergson in other respects, 
recognise the value of his work on this particular problem. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan also has emphasized the essential dif- 
ference between animal intelligence and reason. Such researches 
ought not to be ignored by writers who deal with the bearing of 
evolution on the doctrine of animal rights. It seems clear that, 
if Mr. Salt’s view is to be pressed to its logical conclusion, we 
ought to speak of the rights of nettles, sponges and oysters, as 
well as dogs and horses. It may be admitted that, the nearer 
we get to human life, it becomes more and more difficult to deny 
rights; just as it becomes more and more difficult to deny obli- 
gations. From some domestic animals we exact what may 
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almost be described as duties; and, if we recognise duties, we can 
hardly exclude rights. But it may be questioned whether it is 
quite true that we are entitled to regard the services of animals 
as obligations. On the whole, it would probably be wiser for 
humanitarians to avoid this controversial field. Would it not 
be sufficient for their purpose to contend (what would be generally 
admitted) that pain is an evil, and that it is consequently wrong 
to inflict unnecessary pain? No doubt the question would still 
remain, in what circumstances the infliction of pain can be held 
to be necessary. How far it is right to practise vivisection or 
to use animals for food, would continue to be controversial 
questions. But they are controversial in any case, since, as Mr. 
Salt admits, rights are always subject to qualification. If 
rights were treated as absolute, and all living beings were supposed 
to have rights, it would seem to be doubtful whether we are even 
entitled to eat cabbages or to prune roses. 
J. S. MackEnzig. 
London. 


Towarps A LasTING SETTLEMENT. By various writers. Edited 
by Charles Roden Buxton. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1915. Pp. 216. 2s. 6d. net. 


The essays composing this brave and significant book can only 
be considered separately as ‘each contributor is responsible only 
for the opinions which he or she expresses.’ Two contributions 
out of the nine, stand far above the rest in positive originality 
and vision: ‘The Organization of Peace,’ in which Mr. H. A. 
Brailsford offers a definite constructive scheme of international 
arbitration or conciliation, with clear-sighted moderation of 
statement; and ‘The Democratic Principle and International 
Relations,’ by Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) who outlines'a whole 
philosophy of individual self-determination and civic and inter- 
national co-operation with a fastidious and deliberate finish of 
diction. She gives a strikingly happy definition of the demo- 
cratic attitude as ‘one of greater and greater respect for freedom 
of choice, and greater and greater belief in the tendency of variety 
to produce by mutual selection and adjustment, an ever richer 
and more supple social harmony’, and there is an admirable sum- 
mary of the history of antiquity as ‘a series of wreckages’ of 
‘those ancient civilizations, submerged one after another with 
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such colossal waste of acquisitions and possibilities.’ Miss 
Paget has here done a valuable and distinguished piece of work. 

The case for ‘Democracy and Publicity in Foreign Affairs’ 
might have been more effectively stated by Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M. P. He scores in mentioning the eagerness of the Unionist 
party to submit the question of tariff reform to a referendum of 
electors who are considered unfit to decide most points of foreign 
policy; but the whole article is below his usual level as debater or 
writer. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in ‘The Open Door,’ points out that there is 
“a certain unreality or inadequacy in the stress laid upon ‘na- 
tionality’ or ‘political autonomy’ as the basis of a satisfactory 
settlement” and suggests that ‘If the governments of all civilized 
nations would consent to give equal rights of commerce and 
equal facilities of investment and developmental work in their 
colonies and protectorates to members of all nations’ this would 
be the surest guarantee for peace. He admits the strength of the 
movement to jettison Free Trade (along with the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and Free Speech) but thinks the minimum of the Open 
Door policy defined above might be secured and elaborated. 
There is an excellent sketch by H. Sidebotham, of the history and 
theory of ‘The Freedom of the Seas,’ which should make the 
British and American positions mutually more intelligible; it is a 
model of terseness and impartiality and clearly demonstrates 
that, as against Germany, England is fully justified in maintain- 
ing the full vigour of ‘‘navalism,” but that ‘the ideal of ‘the 
Freedom of the Seas’ is too fine to leave in the hands of the Ger- 
mans.” 

Mr. Charles Roden Buxton is the only contributor who gives 
any distinct impress to the complex racial problems of Eastern 
Europe. The wide and detailed special knowledge and generous 
idealism of his essay on ‘Nationality’ should suggest to the 
British democracy ‘what a treasured house of civilization is re- 
vealed to us in the national life of our fellow peoples’; and he 
reminds readers that subject nationalities include not only Finns 
and Poles, but also Slovaks, Ruthenes, and Serbo-Croats. 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson analyses the militaristic-fatalist 
theory of history, and the ‘habit of conceiving one’s State as in- 
dependent of legal moral and cultural obligations to other States’ 
and concludes that’ ‘there is only one force that works for peace: 
that human reason which is also human charity.’ 

Vol. XXVI.—No. 4. 9 
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The book will be intensely resented in some quarters. In face 
of the temper bred in Germany by the last forty years and the 
present war, and in other nations largely by the impact of Ger- 
man aggression, its main aims may be thwarted for at least a 


generation. 
F. W. Stetzta Browne. 


London, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Morat EpvucaTion, AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION. By William 
T. Whitney, Pd.D., Ph.D. Boston: Leroy Phillips, 1915. Pp. vii, 108. 


The experimental investigation referred to in the title is a study of the 
home and school life of six hundred boys and six hundred girls in the ele- 
mentary class. The object was to ascertain the correlation between (1) 
the religious training of the children and the deportment in school, (2) 
their home training as relates to the fundamental habits and attitudes 
used in estimating deportment, and their deportment in school and (3) 
deportment and scholarship. The results show a very strong positive 
correlation in the first two respects. The correlation between deportment 
and scholarship is also in general pronounced. Another investigation 
attempted to follow the careers of the boys and girls after leaving school 
in order to judge of their progress or failure in later life. Of the 151 who 
kept on through high school and entered college only seven were found to 
be unsuccessful. Of the 49 who graduated from high school who did not 
enter college only five are reported as non-successful. Of 321 entering 
high school 121 did not graduate. These have a more moderate wage yet 
only eight are classed as idlers or unsuccessful, although about 25 receive 
low wages as day laborers or grocers clerks. On the other hand of the 
179 who left school between the sixth and eighth year of the grammar 
school course practically all had made little economic advance at the end 
of four years and were working as day laborers or grocers clerks or in 
clerical positions at low wages while 23 were “‘friiures.” Of course in 
interpreting such statistics there is always an ambiguity as to whether the 
boy succeeded because of his school or whether he completed his school 
because he was the kind of boy who would succeed, but the statistics so 
far as they go speak well for the work of the schools. Much blame has 
been given to public schools but very little evidence actually presented 
that they are responsible for the deficiencies in our public or private life. 
The author’s chief contribution toward moral education in the schools is 
a demand for reconstruction of the recitation. The logic of his arguments 
if carried further would seem to lead not only to an improvement of the 
recitation but to the kind of school work explained by Dewey’s “School 
and Society.” sat 


UNDERCURRENTs IN AMERICAN Po.itics. By Ai ‘ur Twining Hadley. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Londou: Humphrey Milford. 
Oxford University Press, 1915. Pp. xii, 185. $1.35 net. 

President Hadley has the ability to single out from the complex economic 


political and social process the really significant factors and to present 
them in a way that never fails to catch the attention. The reader may 
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have known most of the facts before but he is almost certain to find them 
taking on a new and sometimes a startling meaning as he reads them in 
President Hadley’s presentation. The present volume contains two 
courses of lectures, one on Property and Democracy, given at Oxford 
University, the other on Political Methods, given at the University of 
Virginia. In the former the fundamental question is, why a nation which 
in many ways is so democratic, has seemed to be more concerned for the 
interests of the property owner than for the interests of humanity. It 
is pointed out that the country was not originally a democracy in the 
modern sense, and that while the land system favored the growth of 
democracy it also promoted industrial conservatism. The great need 
of capital in a growing country made men tolerant of its power. Labor 
leaders ignored and antagonized farmers. Competition for a long time 
was highly regarded but now when it is proving unsatisfactory in many 
ways the public service is not fitted to give efficient control. In other 
words we have a dilemma between efficiency conjoined with injus- 
tice if we accept private control with monopoly, and an attempted just 
management which does not secure its end because of its inexpertness. 
The most significant moral problem in the second series of lectures deals 
with the Seat of Power To-day. The newspaper is regarded as the most 
important factor in the shaping of public opinion, having taken the place 
of the older party organizations and of the orator. The advantages and 
dangers of the new situation are luminously set forth. If the lectures had 
been written since the war began the author might have found many ap- 
og illustrations of the newspapers’ effort to influence public opinion 
y their headlines. sue 


Asove THE Batriz. By Romain Rolland. Translated by C. K. Ogden, 
M.A. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1916. Pp. 194. 


Here are the essays and letters contributed by Romain Rolland to the 
Journal de Genéve, in the interval of work for the repatriation of prisoners 
and ref , from August 29th, 1914 to — 2d, 1915. The author 
adds a short preface, a couple of notes and acknowledgements to his 
champions in the Parisian Socialist and Syndicalist Press. With the 
essays and letters are incorporated three international documents of value: 
the manifesto of the Catalonian intellectuals, the Appeal of the Dutch 
Anti-War Council, and clear and vigorous testimony of a Lettish student, 
as to the tive perils of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism. 

Romain Rolland has not forfeited his intellectual, honesty and self 

‘War Literatures’ and ‘The Murder of the Elite’ are terse and 
touching accounts of that small minority in Germany which did not suc- 
cumb to the war fever, but could be just and generous even in the trenches. 
Side by side with these essays, are the tribute to Belgium, The so 
Letter to Gerhart Hauptmann, and the Valedictory, ‘Jaurés.’ The 
knowledge is equally wide and sound, the style curiously epic in its massive 
po and limpid clearness, with some strikingly happy epigrammatic 
judgments. 

F. W. S. B. 


Tue Eruics or Conrucius. By Miles Menander Dawson. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.50. 
A careful selection has helped to accomplish the author’s aim “to put 
before Occidental readers, in the words of the Chinese sage and his fol- 
lowers, as translated, everything concerning ethics and statecraft con- 
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tained in the Confucian classics which is likely to interest them, omitting 
nothing of importance.” 

But this is not all. This book is the more noteworthy because of its 
timely appearance. The West is facing to-day, problems which are the 
necessary consequences of its own economic conditions and its predom- 
inantly negative morality. Problems concerning marriage and divorce, 
education of children, caring for the poor, capital and labor, etc., are 
making push-balls of western moralists of to-day. And if the western 
student of ethics, for whose benefit this book is prepared, will read it with 
an open mind, a mind unbiased and free of the long settled conviction that 
the thought of the Occident is superior to that of the Orient, he will find 
to his surprise, many suggestions to the solutions, if not the very solutions 
themselves which he is looking for. 

The book is arranged “‘in accordance with a scheme laid down as that of 
Confucius himself in ‘The Great Learning.’” It consists of seven chap- 
ters the first five of which contain the Confucian ethics proper, while the 
sixth deals with what may be called Confucian aesthetics, and the seventh 
covers a mixture of metaphysics and religion in which Confucius occa- 
sionally indulged in connection with his discussions of rites and ceremonies. 

The basis of the ethics of Confucius is found in the opening chapter. 
All rules of conduct have for their foundation an ideal which is supposed to 
be cherished by every normal human being. This ideal is the develop- 
ment of the ‘Superior Man,’ a man superior, not in the sense of the Nietz- 
schean ‘Super-Man,’ but in that he is everlastingly striving to be superior- 
to his own past and present self with no other end in view than that of the 
possibility of bringing the highest order of harmony to mankind. With 
this as the ideal, every conduct must serve as a means to attain this end. 
Thus we have the rules of living carefully laid down in the following chap- 
ters on “‘Self-Development,” ‘General Human Relations,” “The Family,” 
and “The State.” The State being the last stage before reaching the goal 
of universal peace. 

The entire book consists mainly of quotations, with running notes 
serving as connections between passages cited. These notes, however 
short they are, constitute the main feature of this book, as they render 
the ancient, Oriental, scattered writing in a modern, Occidental, scientific 
form, which makes the book more interesting and easier to understand 
than many other disconnected and ill-arranged translations. 

The only defect, a defect common to all translations, is that some of the 

as translated fail to express the full significance of the originals. 
This , however, can be appreciated only by students of both languages. 
On the whole there are few such passages. 





K1a-Lox YEN. 
University of Chicago. 


War anv CrviuizatTion. By The Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, M.P. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1916. Pp. 160. 


This book is a reply to a work by Gustav F. Steffen, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at the University of Stockholm, which has been 
translated under the title of Krieg und Kultur and widely circulated in 
Germany. Mr. Robertson emphatically and, on the whole, truly, states 
that ‘the whole drift of serious British politics is utterly opposed to any 
dreams of further expansion’; though here allowance must be made for 
the fury generated by the conduct of the war, and for the decivilizing 
process which in all countries gives the public ear and the administrative 
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power to imperialists and militarists of the type of General Bernhardi. 
The German assumptions regarding race and nationality, which underlie 
the misplaced ingenuity of ‘Volkerpsychologie’ are tellingly exposed; 
anyone who knows Germany, especially German education and journalism, 
must remember those endless pedantic condemnations of the ‘frivolous’ 
French, the ‘mercenary’ English, the ‘emotional, incoherent, barbaric’ 
Slavs. It is interesting to note that both Professor Steffen and Mr. 
Robertson claim to be among ‘those who recognize in the Socialist ideal, 
the highest ethicai and the highest economic, conceptions of civilized life.’ 
In reply to the ‘Kultur’ argument, the British politician certainly scores 
here: “‘ Norwegians and Swiss may be content to find happiness in culture; 
not so the German, who claims to be the most ‘cultured of all.’” 


F. W. 8S. BROWNE. 
London, England. 
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The Work of Reconstruction 


The Belgian Scholarship Committee, which includes among its 
members the presidents or chancellors of Johns Hopkins, Princeton, 
Michigan, Missouri, Leland Stanford, Pennsylvania, and several other 
universities, aims 








(1) To give to the Belgian scholars, writers and artists a chance 
to resume their work of art or science. To accomplish this aim the 
Belgian Scholarship Committee acts as a clearing bureau between the 
American Universities and other educational institutions and the 
Belgian victims of the war. 


(2) To raise a fund for the reconstruction of a new and better 
Belgium, especially in the educational field. 

The first aim is only of a temporary nature; the second one 
becomes every day more important. Our ambition is to be ready, as 
soon as the war is over, to help in putting Belgium on her feet again 
for a new and greater career. 


We are appealing for books to the American libraries; we hope 
that they will be willing to give some of their duplicate copies, and also 
that we shall receive free sets of their publications from educational 
institutions and learned societies. 

We do not wish these books at once but should like from each 
library a list of such books as it will send after the war. We desire 
especially American books—books published in America or relating to 
American affairs. We should thus be able to offer to Belgium, soon 
after the war, an American Library. No gift would be more appre- 
ciated and would do more to bring about a better understanding of 
American conditions and ideals, and greater international friendship. 

Books given by publishers and authors will be welcome. Dedi- 
cations by the authors would be appreciated. 


We are also appealing for money. Money is needed to help Bel- 
gian scholars and artists; money is needed to carry on our activities; 
lastly we must be able to remit a huge reconstruction fund (to be used 
for educational purposes only) to the Belgian people when the war 
is over. 


The best way to show one’s sympathy is to become a Fellow or 
Member of the Belgian Scholarship Fund for the duration of the war 
and two years thereafter. The Associate members agree to subscribe 
at least Ten Dollars a year; the Sustaining members at least One 
Hundred, and the Fellows a Thousand. Please draw checks to the 
order of John Joy Edson, Treasurer, and send them to the Belgian 
Scholarship Committee, 309 Wilkins Building, Washington, D. C. 


_ We wish to lay stress upon the fact that ours is not simply a 
relief work. It is essentially a work of Reconstruction, making for 
international friendship and peace. 




















An Appeal to Intellectuals 


The Open Court International 
Series of Books on the War 





ABOVE THE BATTLE 


By Romain Rolland (France) 
Author of Jean Christoph 
8vo. Pp. 202. $1.00 net. 
These essays were suppressed in France because they 
denounced war and called upon socialists in France and 
Germany to declare a strike. 


JUSTICE IN WAR TIME 


By the Hon. Bertrand Russell (England) 
8vo. Pp. 243. Cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. 


A searching analysis of the causes of this war from a 
strictly non-partisan attitude. It will remain as a histor- 
ical document. 


BELGIUM AND GERMANY 
By Dr. J. H. Labberton (Holland) 

8vo. Pp. 163. Cloth $1.00. 
The geographical position of Holland in relation to Ger- 
many and Belgium, and the fact that Dr. Labberton is an 
official of the Dutch government gives his book an unusual 
importance. It deals with the fate of Belgium and Ger- 
many’s right of self-defense. 


GERMANY MISJUDGED 


By Roland Hugins (Cornell University) 
8vo. Pp. 160. Cloth $1.00. 


An eloquent and even passionate defense of Germany 
against the prejudice and injustice of Americans. Mr. 
Hugins is a native American and a pacifist. He backs up 
his statements with verifiable facts. 


CARLYLE AND THE WAR 


By Marshall Kelly (Scotland) 
8vo. Pp. 338. Cloth $1.00. 


Carlyle prophesied the downfall of England, and Kelly 
points out the reasons why Carlyle’s prophecy is now being 
fulfilled. Itis a bitter denunciation of England’s hypoc- 
risy in her foreign policies. 
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